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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_p~—- 

THIERS made a great speech on Tuesday on the disasters and 
\ e the resources of France. He believes that the total expense of 
the war will be £320,000,000, including the indemnity compensa- 
tions, and some large grants for the fortifications of Paris, for rebuild- 
ing the destroyed part of the city, and for the fortifications of Belfort. 
This money must be raised at 6 per cent., but if France is united 
ghecan bear the extra burden, and provide for the interest by 
éncreased customs’ dues, stamps, and other indirect taxes. He 
promised “some” reductions, but absolutely refused to diminish 
the military or naval budget, and rejected an income-tax with con- 
tumely. It would, he appeared to believe, yield nothing under 
self-assessment, as men in France thought it no dishonour to cheat 
the State, while, if the State assessed, class would be at once set 
against class. He held it to be a “ disorderly ” tax, that is, a tax 
which ought to be paid by all, but must be levied only on the 
tich.. The Assembly wildly applauded his speech, especially a 
sentence which appeared to imply a hope of recovering the lost 
provinces. 

The great review of 120,000 men which was to have been held 
in the Champ de Mars on Sunday is postponed. According to 
one story, M. Thiers received information that the army would 
shout ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur!” but it is much more probable that 
the review was disallowed in Berlin on the ground that the 
Treaty only permits 80,000 men to be assembled near Paris. 
Some uneasiness is manifested in Berlin at the “‘ truculent tone” 
of the French Press; Prince Bismarck has declared that he will 
execute the Treaty sternly, in consequence of General Trochu’s 
statement that Germany was in league with the Commune, and M. 
Jules Favre admits that 280,000 French soldiers are still detained 
in Germany, and only released at the rate of 3,000 aday. It is 
calculated that France has now 650,000 good chassepéts, and M. 
Thiers hopes, on receipt of the £80,000,000 he has asked for, to rid 
France, Champagne excepted, of Prussian troops. 





Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London, and the President of University College, 
London, died on Sunday, after an illness of some months from 
which it has now long been certain that he could not recover. His 
memory is to be justly honoured by the interment of his remains 
in Westminster Abbey to-day. We have given elsewhere a 
remarkable estimate of the historian by one singularly well 
qualified to do justice to his great powers. We may add here 
that as President of University College and as Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of London it will be impossible to fill his place, 
snd difficult even to find one not unworthy to succeed him. His 
mind was better adapted for disquisition than discussion, and some 
of his Parliamentary speeches on the Ballot between 1833 and 
1840,—referred to in another column,—will be found models of 
disquisitional power and exhaustive, though to our minds, of course, 
inadequate, controversial analysis. Yet though hardly so singularly 
well qualified to guide debate as he was to review at length the 
various arguments bearing on a great subject, his graciousness of 
manoper, his refined and slightly old-fashioned courtesy of demeanour, 


and his high intpartiality, made him as acceptable in the chair of | 
the learned bodies over which he presided, as his great learning | 


| 





and singular devotion to the work of education made him honoured 
and influential. He was tenacious of an opinion once formed, 
and not easily persuaded even seriously to reconsider it ; but that 
is rather a qualification than a disqualification for the guidance of 
somewhat fluid bodies of opinion, and it will be as difficult to re- 
place the force given by his fixed purposes and clear-cut opinions 
to the somewhat vague and compressible views of educational re- 
formers, as it will be to find another combination of so much 
gentleness and equity with so much dignity. 


A rumour has been current this week of a new Holy Alliance. 
Germany, Russia, and Austria are to form a league for the main- 
tenance of peace in Europe. It is quite certain that Bismarck is 
trying to conciliate both powers, but the alliance is probably a 
dream. He has inserted in the last number of the Correspondent 
an account of a conversation with General Klapka, in which he 
stated that Germany had no wish for the German provinces of 
Austria, but hoped for the consolidation of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. As to Russia, he could not predict the future, but the 
Czar has acted with scrupulous honour and probity, and while he 
lives, peace between Germany and Russia will be maintained. 
That statement is much more moderate than it would have been 
had an alliance been thought of, and the language of Count Beust 
about Russia, in his speech of June 20, was very cold. Russia 
had not interfered about the autonomy of Gallicia. Austria would 
allow no interference. Her relations with St. Petersburgh were 
** excellent.” 


Long accounts have been published this week of the triumphal 
ceremonial in Berlin held in honour of the conquering 
Army. The festivities appear to have been of an exclu- 
sively military character, even Prince Bismarck appearing in 
uniform and helmet; they lasted ten hours, and they culminated 
in the unveiling of the statue of Frederick William III., the 
sovereign who lost half Prussia. ‘There was a little unreality 
about them, too. ‘' Peace” has been made, but the Army has 
not returned, only some representative regiments and the Guards, 
and the Kaiser had just forbidden a French review ordered in 
Paris for the following day. The triumph was natural, and except 
asa matter of international taste unobjectionable; but nothing 
about it seems to have justified the very tedious descriptions. 


The debate on the Ballot Bill commenced on Thursday with a 
motion from Mr. Lowther that it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to provide for the redistribution of 
the seats now vacant by the disfranchisement of Beverley, Bridge- 
water, Cashel, and Sligo, which was unimportant but for a slip of 
expression into which it betrayed the Prime Minister, and the dis- 
may which that slip caused. Mr. Gladstone, after pointing out 
that the Irish Reform Bill must redistribute the seats, and that it 
was better to wait for that before assigning the Irish seats vacant 
through the extinction of Sligo and Cashel, went on to say that 
the occasion of a Secret Voting Bill was not at all a convenient 
one for dealing with those questions, that ‘‘ the matters connected 
with the constitution of this House branch out into several parts. 
There is the great question of the franchise. Many of us may 
think that great question may advantageously receive at an early 
period further attention. ‘There is the question of the distribution 
of seats, and there is also that of boundaries. These are very 
large questions, and perhaps hardly any of them has been settled 
entirely to the satisfaction of the whole House,”—a statement 
erreneously understood to intimate Mr. Gladstone's intention to 
re-open them at an early day. Of course, Mr. Disraeli was down 
at once on the restless Minister, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy de- 
scribed the ‘‘ shudder ” which Mr. Gladstone’s words had caused to 
run down the Liberal side of the House. But, in fact, Mr. Glad- 
stone had only been finding an apology for present rest in the pro- 
bable future restlessness of others; and the horror with which the 
misunderstanding was received, and the sense of relief caused by 
its being explained away, will certainly fortify him in his resolve 
to rest and be thankful as regards Parliamentary Reform while he 
can 
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'The first night's debate on the Ballot was rather lifeless. Mr. | 
Cross, who moved the rejection of the Bill, dwelt mainly on the 
steady diminution in amount of that intimidation and bribery for 
which the Bill is proposed as a remedy,—relying, probably, too 
much on the election judges’ reports in this matter. The election 
judges are usually rather conservative men of the world, who are 
not easily horrified at what they have been accustomed to regard 
as small peccadilloes, and before whom it is exceedingly difficult 
to bring proof of the most effective kind of intimidation, 
moral intimidation more understood than expressed. Neverthe- 
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have forbidden the War Office to make useful. As the Lore 
cannot amend what is substantially a Money Bill, they must accept 
or reject it entire, and so show that they are indifferent to defence 
| usually their strong point, and to the liberation of the prerogative, 
now discreditably mortgaged to such of the regimental officers a 
happen to have much cash. 














Lord Westbury having pledged himself to worry the Govern. 
' ment until the Judicial Committee of Privy Council is put in a 
| decent state of efficiency, something has to be done, and it is 
less Mr. Cross was, no doubt, right in pressing the argument) accordingly rumoured that Sir Barnes Peacock and two Common. 
that when the evil is decreasing, it is hardly wise to apply a| Law Judges are to be added to that body. Only Sir Barnes, 
remedy which almost all admit to involve another evil of its own, however, will be paid. No better selection could possibly be 
and many think to be a remedy worse than the disease. Mr, | made, but the arrangement is still a mean one. What is heeded, to 
Leatham made one of his epigrammatic speeches for the Bill, and | use terms applicable to ordinary Courts, is a Chief Justice and two. 
Mr. Cave delivered an able reply, followed by Mr. Stansfeld’s puisne judges to sit permanently, to be paid, and to do all the work 


carefully reasoned speech for the Bill, which we have examined | which the unpaid members leave undone. As Lord Westbury hag 
| explained, the Law Lords are already so occupied with their own 


wee | Court, that they can render no assistance to the Privy Council, and, 
Mr. Plunkett concluded the debate by an eloquent speech, in | waut aid for themselves. 


which he maintained that the Ballot must extinguish the Whigs, | : ee 
whatever might be the result to Tories and Radicals, and that their) Mr. Jeff Davis has been making a speech in Georgia, in which. 


voting for the Bill was a kind of ‘‘ penultimate act of self-devotion, he stated that the cause of the South was still dear to him, that 
toimmure themselves for the remainder of their Parliamentary | he dared not utter what was in his heart, and that the North was. 
life in the condemned cells of Parliamentary existence.” He also | actuated only by the jealousy which springs of a sense of in. 
went on to protest against the Ballot as immediately dangerous to | feriority and wrong-doing. ‘Tbe Southern cause would yet be 
the loyalty of Ireland. Admitting that the Church and Land Bill |won. ‘This speech, and another in the same sense by ex-Governor 


have produced and are producing the best effects in Ireland, | Toombs to a correspondent of the Tribune, have greatly injured 


he yet objected strongly to withdrawing the check of public | the Democratic party, which is accused of allying itself with men. 
voting, before these measures have had adequate time to| Who intend to rise once more iu rebellion. On the other hand, 
work their healing effect on Irish feelings. Give the Ballot, | it is a striking fact that Mr, Greeley, the abolitioniSt editor of the 
he said, and the next general election might possibly return | Zri’une, who is suspected of desiring the Presidency, has been 
tepealers for 60, 70, or 80, some thought even 90, out of 100/ well received throughout the South, and more especially in Texas.. 


Irish seats,—a result which would render it almost impossible to| He reports that the ‘‘mean whites” are slowly detaching them- 
| selves from the planters’ cause, and taking to cultivation. It is 


govern Ireland. The upper classes were the friends of union ; | 8¢*ves! . 
and publicity would secure a certain influence for their views; | i raising them, quite as much as the negroes, that the hope of 


but in secret the true political faith of the masses might — the North lies, and they are a little neglected. 


out. Is Mr, Plunkett sure what that political faith now is? We; . “ 
suspect that the tenant-farmers at least are too much overjoyed | _ The Times has published m Guewer te * The Rati of Det 
with their newly legalized rights to risk any change of system | ‘8 "in the form of om Cangpamy sencunt of an Soret See 
which might end in the loss of those rights. And they would feel | second Armada, having 200,000 Germans on board. England, 


much freer to vote for the Government secretly than openly. We however, has been forewarned, our Army, well officered under the 
suspect that there is a more plausible case for the Ballot in Ireland , 8Ystem of selection, is on the alert, the Channel Fleet is sent out 
than in any other part of the empire. | with orders to sink or be sunk, and though decoyed away for a 
——_—— | moment by rumours of an American invasion, returns in the nick 

Mr. P. J. Smyth,—a Nationalist candidate,—was returned | of time to destroy the fleet while its boats are transporting the 
unopposed for Westmeath this day week, the Catholic priesthood invaders to the shore. The hostile ironclads are destroyed by 
having united with the Nationalists; and the Bishop declaring | 600-pound-steel headed shot, the transports are run over, the 
openly that the Church could not secure its proper influence boats are sunk, and there is a glorious bag of princes, archdukes, 
with the people unless it took up the popular cause. Mr. Smyth | 4nd dukes. The story, though far from equal to ‘* The Battle of 
was proposed by the Rev. Luke Barton, P.P., seconded by Mr. | Dorking,” is told with spirit, and granting that Germany has no 
Gilroy, and declared duly elected, but the Court-house was very marine needle-gun, no inveution like a catapult flinging barrels 
thinly attended, and the enthusiasm of the people is represented | Of nitroglycerine, its picture is the more probable of the two. But 
as for some reason or other entirely wanting. Is it certain that | the pointis, can we ever be certain that our first line is impregnable? 


ag aa oy - see guy ae a Sane ania Mr. Bruce has odd notions of compromise. Mr. Rylands on 
| Wednesday brought in a Bill prohibiting the sale of liquor on 
Sundays except to travellers and lodgers, and Mr. Bruce suggested 
that if the proposer would cut it to pieces till it became a Bill 
for prohibiting the sale except between 11 and 1 and 8 and 10, 
| Government would support it. And the Bill on this understand- 
ing actually passed the second reading. We can see the value of the 
original Bill, which removed temptation absolutely for one day; 
| but what is the use of making the whole population drink at one 
and the same time? If any such restriction would do good, it 
would be, as the Pall Mall Gazette suggests, prohibition on Saturday 
evenings, when the men have money and time, but that would 
{produce riots. The truth is, opinion is not prepared for any 
| Bill except one prohibiting the multiplication of pothouses, and 
‘even men like Mr. Rylands introduce absurd qualifications. 
Why should ‘ travellers” want liquor any more than stay-at- 
homes? Because it strengthens them? ‘There is half the tea- 
| totaller’s case given up in a sentence. 


with some care elsewhere. 











There were two or three divisions on Monday about the Army 
Bill. Mr. McCullagh Torrens’ motion prohibiting the despatch of 
recruits abroad, if under twenty years of age, was formally 
negatived, but accepted by Government in principle, as was a rider 
by Mr. Holms, that no recruit under nineteen should be accepted. 
We have discussed this debate elsewhere, and have only to add 
here that there is one advantage in young recruits. They grow 
with good diet, exercise, and lodging, into bigger men than the 
average, but these advantages are purchased at the cost of paying 
them for two years of apprenticeship. A motion by Lord George 
Hamilton to relieve county magistrates from the obligation to 
maintain armouries, &c., for the Militia, brought up all the squires, 
and was only defeated by 176 to 174, the narrowest division on 
the Bill. It is almost a pity the motion did not pass, as the 
Militia would then have been wholly exempted from county 
management. 











The Times opportunely reminds the Lords that if they throw 
out the Army Bill, as it is rumoured they will do, they upset a 
bill which gives us a force of 108,000 Regulars, 336 guns, 139,000 
Militia, and 170,000 Volunteers, and by abolishing Purchase and 
the preposterous powers of Lords-Lieutenant enables the Ministry 
to weld these enormous forces into an effective organization for 
defence. Without the Bill we shall have about 88,000 regulars, 
and a crowd of men with rifles behind them, whom the Lords will 


Lord Denbigh raised a discussion in the House of Lords on 
Monday on the Declaration of Paris in 1856, so far as that 
declaration committed England to the principle of respecting neutral 
goods (except contraband of war) in enemies’ ships, and enemies’ 
goods except contraband of war in neutral ships, and to the aboli- 
‘tion of privateering. He wished the Crown to withdraw our 
adhesion to this Declaration, and to resume our old rights to send 
out privateers and prey on the enemwy’s merchandise wherever 
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found, in time of war. This, Lord Denbigh thinks essential 
to the efficiency of our Naval power. We suspect that 
he is quite wrong. The United States refused to give in 
their adhesion to these principles, not because their Govern- 
ment disputed them, but because it wanted to go much 
farther, and have all private property at sea, except contraband 
of war, declared safe from capture. And practically, in the 
great civil war which soon followed, the United States did in 
fact send out no privateers, and did respect enemies’ goods in 
neutral ships, except so far as those ships tried to break the 
plockade. In fact, the naval power of the United States was 
exercised through the blockade of enemies’ purts, and that is our 
chief naval weapon also. Naval depredations on the cargoes of 
individual ships have no effect whatever in shortening a war, or 
increasing sensibly the pressure of it on a great nation,—and 
they do tell with much greater force against a great commercial 
country like England than in its favour. Lord Malmesbury,— 
an ex-Foreign Minister,—showed as little prudence as he did 
anderstanding of the question, in stating it as his opinion that if 
we were at war with any great nation we should be forced to 
withdraw at once from our declarations at Paris. Are English ex- 
Ministers prepared to proclaim to the world that we keep our 
agreements only while it costs us nothing to do so? 


Dr. Dillinger has issued a protest against the decision of the 
Church on Papal Infallibility, said to be signed by thirty- 
one names, defying the authority of the Church, inviting 
what seems to be practically a new reformation, and saying that 
the signataries ‘‘ reject the menaces of the Bishops as unjustified, 
their compulsory measures as invalid.” It is believed that Dr. 
Dillinger will no longer abstain from celebrating mass, as he has 
hitherto done in deference to ecclesiastical authority, but that he 
will take up his réle openly as an opponent of the Pope. The 
Munich correspondents seem to expect that the King will support 
Dr, Dillinger by going to hear him say mass in the Royal chapel, 
and that, in point of fact,a Bavarian schism favoured by the 
King will soon be a fait accompli. 


This is straightforward and intelligible action, and a great deal 
better than the futile pretence that the decrees of the Vatican 


turbulent off the body of the hall? They could see nothing, hear 
nothing, and not be heard, while the curtain could be drawn up 
again as soon as they had recovered their respect for the place. 


The Tichborne trial has proceeded throughout the week, but 
is to be suspended on July 10 for an interval of four months, an 
| extraordinary arrangement rendered necessary by the Act of Par- 
liament which sends the judges on circuit. The Solicitor- 
General continues his cross-examination, endeavouring to prove 
apparently that the claimant is Arthur Orton, son of a pork 
butcher at Wapping, and the witness’s memory still exercises 
those who are curious in psychological speculations. 





Some of our contemporaries are greatly troubled because the 
late Lord Aberdeen, apparently from a genuine love for nautical 
| life and hard work, and a genuine dislike of rank and the weary 
regularity of wealthy life, chose to serve as the mate of a 
merchantman, under the name of Osborne, and in that capacity 
was drowned. How eccentric! people say. How honourable! 
they would have said, if he had entered the (Queen's Navy, for 
which he happened to be too old. Of course, in surrendering the 
control of his estates, the Earl was neglecting a duty; but that 
is not what is meant by all these exclamations. Those who make 
them only think what a shocking thing it is for a man to live 
his own life, instead of the usual life, a crime which, if the penny 
papers rule us much longer, it will soon be every man’s first duty 
to commit. 


Editors, it would seem, are to have a new horror added to their 
lives. Mr. Walter, a solicitor, sent a letter to the Echo for 
publication, which was rejected, thrown into the waste-paper 
basket, and, as the proprietors state, destroyed. Mr. Walter 
applied within ten days for the manuscript, and not obtaining it, 
brought an action of trover in the City of London County Court. 
The Judge, though he did not give final judgment, waiting for 
some formal evidence, laid it down as law that in spite of any 
advertisement to the contrary, a correspondent might bring an 
action for his manuscript, which, however, the editor was not 
bound to keep beyond a reasonable time, ‘‘ reasonable” apparently 
meaning about ten days. If that is good law, as we are bound to 





suppose—though hitherto we have always imagined that the 


‘Council were void, and the authority of the Church unpledged on | property-right in a letter rested with the add and only 


the question of Infallibility. 
the Church should now declare themselves, and we are somewhat 
surprised to find Sir R. Blennerhassett writing to Monday's Times | 
denying that his signature is appended to the protest,—as well as, | 
apparently, that Lord Acton’s is so appended,—but keeping a | 
strict silence as to his real position. Both the Pope and Dr. | 
Dillinger may now fairly say, ‘“‘ He that is not with me, is against 
me.” Catholics who are to have any influence in breaking up the 
Church, must declare themselves; and Catholics who are to have 
any influence in saving it from break-up, must declare themselves. 
Those who now adopt a policy of reserve will be mere cyphers in | 
the coming struggle. Dislike of a defined and conspicuous position | 
is one of the most enervating of the results of modern culture. 





The Oxford ‘* Man in the Red Tie,” who was the occasion | 
rather than the cause of so much disorder at Commemoration, 
has been quite a godsend this week to the Press. Letters almost 
innumerable, together with leading articles in the principal 
journals, on the Red tie and the noisy undergraduates, have 
astounded the public. The truth is, a plethora of great events 
excites an appetite for something small. “ Never mind the sur- | 





All who adhere to Dr. Dillinger or to 


the copyright with the sender—and any person who chooses is to 
be allowed to worry any editor he likes with his rubbish, and then 
fine him for throwing it away, there will be but one remedy for 


| journalists, and that is to announce that they will charge £1 an 


hour for warehousing rejected communications. They are not 
bound to take care of inflammable litter for nothing, or to fix any 
price except the one they previously announce. 


A remarkable trade outrage is reported from Sheffield. A man 
named John Gill, a brickmaker, had raised himself a little, and 
obtained a contract for making} bricks from the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway. He had been only eighteen 
months in the Union, and by its rules no man may become a 
master in less than two years. He accordingly sought to rejoin 
his Union, which he had temporarily quitted; but its managers 
insisted that instead of six months he must wait the whole period 
as if he had been a new hand. He refused, and opened 


| his yard ; but on Tuesday night 18,000 of his bricks then drying 


were “ walked upon ” and entirely destroyed. There seems to be 
little doubt that this was a Union outrage, and it is one of the 
worst kind, because intended to punish a workman for rising in 


render of Paris;—did Mrs. Bolton and Mrs. Bird really openly life, and enforce an equality which is in fact nothing but theft 
@buse each other at Mrs. Carrington’s dinner ?” said the Rector’s | from the able of the market value of his ability. 


lady, when told about the end of the war. And even naturalists, 
when they have been sated with the study of elephants, find an 
immense charm in the microscopic examination of mites. The | 
editors seem to be in the same mental condition. They have been 
completely demoralized by the magnitude of passing events, and 


We see it stated that when the allowance is asked for Prince 


Arthur, as it will be in a week or two, it will be announced that 
he has been created Duke of Ulster, and will fix his principal resi- 
dence in Ireland. ‘The step is a politic one, as the Irish have long 












have seized on the “ man in the red tie” with the wolfish avidity of | fo}¢ that they are regarded as poor relations by the Royal family ; 
men positively starving for nice little bits of incident of com- | pyt we shall be curious to see if the offer pacifies the English mal- 
pletely insignificant but still disputable and controvertible drift. | contents who were so bitterly annoyed with the dotation to the 
ee ae | Princess Louise, or whether they are capable of rising to the idea 

The discussion about the riot on Commemoration Day provokes | that the general benefit of the Empire is worth the sacrifice of a 
us to ask a question of the Builder. It is a great object in| little money. ‘There is evidence in a recent speech of the Prince 
modern society to have swift control over the spectators admitted that he has something to say when he speaks, which will be a 
to Courts of Justice, Legislative Chambers, University cere- | real addition to the pleasures of English public-dinner life. 
monials, and the like, a control at once effective, mild, and inde- | Speaking is not the family forte, though the Duke of Cambridge 
pendent of police or soldiers. Would it not be possible in all is sometimes clear. 
such places to put up a shutter of iron ‘ venetians,” which, fall- | 
ing at a signal in front of the galleries, would effectually cut the 





Consols were on Friday 91] to 92. 
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If this extract from the private correspondence of the Inter. 
TOP ICS OF THE D AY. national Society’s General Council in London be pb «pe 


—— and it is curiously supported by the act of the Council ip 

THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY AND ITS AIMS. | appending such names as Mr. Odger’s and Mr. Lucraft’s to a 
HE English working-class leaders can hardly fail to see | manifesto like that on the Paris Commune, without even ask- 
the duty of explaining their own views, and that expli- | ing them to read it,—it is obvious how great a distrust and 

citly and courageously, in relation to the recent manifesto of | jealousy the International agitators feel of the influence of the 
the International Society. We are assured that two of those | English working-class leaders ; and those leaders will be untrue 
whose names appear openly subscribed thereto, Mr. Odger and | to themselves in permitting themselves to be made the cats- 
Mr. B. Lucraft, had never read the document to which their | paw of foreigners who use them for far-sighted purposes, in 
names were ‘officially’ appended, and had, therefore, of | which they themselves apparently are hardly permitted to 
course, never given in any adherence to it, and have since| participate. In England, men who aspire to be in- 





resigned their places on the Council as a mode of protest. If 
this be so,—and we heartily rejoice to hear it,—they are 
bound, we think, to explain to the world how far they have 
really lent their sympathy to the aims and policy of the 
International, and on what points they now disavow its mani- 
festoes and its acts. Mr. Lucraft, as a member of the great 


London School Board, especially owes a very full explanation | 


to his constituents of his amount of agreement with or differ- 
ence from principles which touch the very basis of moral and 
practical education. None of those representatives of a power- 
ful and intelligent class whose names have been affixed to 
that audacious document, will deny that, whether they hold 
completely with the document which has startled European 
opinion so much, or hold only incompletely with it, or differ 
from it toto celo, it is not a matter to pass over in silence, 
whether from fear of displeasing their brother leaguers or 
from fear of the consequences of publicity. If such views as 
those of the International Society on the insurrection of Paris 
and the deeds of the Commune are heartily adopted by them, 
they owe to their brother workmen a defence of those views a 
little more elaborate and adapted to English modes of thought 


than the apology we criticized last week. If these views are | 


not theirs, and so far as they are not theirs, they owe to their 
own intellectual and moral creeds very explicit disavowal of 
opinions which are not only revolutionary, but subversive 
of all recognized principles, as well as institutions, and 
must therefore be either very drastic remedies or very 
drastic poisons. The future of England depends on the creed 
of the working-men of England. Are the English leaders of 
that class going to sink their individuality in a Council 
chiefly guided by foreigners? Surely men who have already 
become conspicuous in English politics will maintain the 
courage of their opinions, and not leave us in doubt as to 
their belief on matters of social life and death. 


fluential politicians cannot afford to adopt a policy of reserve 
| on points as vital as these. 

For, indeed, the creed of the International is in every 
respect and avowedly one of fiery revolution. It has avowed 
itself ia more than one public document decisively atheistic, 
—as when in July, 1869, the section of the Alliance of 
Socialistic Democracy at Geneva, declared International by the 
General Council of London, published that “the Alliance 
declares itself Atheist ; it desires the abolition of religions, 
the substitution of science for faith, of human justice for 
divine justice, and the abolition of marriage so far as it is a 
political, religious, legal, and civil institution.” It has also 
declared for the absolute equality of the two sexes, and the 
abolition of the right of inheritance “in order that in future 
every one’s enjoyment may be equal to his production, and 
that, conformably to the decision taken by the first working- 
men’s Council at Brussels, the land and the instruments of 
labour, as well as all other capital, by becoming the collec- 
tive property of the whole society, may be utilized only 
by the working-men, that is to say, by the agricultural 
and industrial Associations.” Principles of this kind go 
| to the* very root of national society. They aim as 
extinguishing national ideas as merely geographical, and 
| at creating a new society of labour, by which the proletariats 
of all nations shall be more closely bound together than 
the working-class of any land to the bourgeoisie of the 
same land. The family is no longer to be the unit of society, 
for the family is to be succeeded by the Commune, which will 
alone hold any property except what each individual has 
earned for himself; and even of that he is not to dispose by 
will,—nor even to give it away freely in his life-time if such 
gifts are practically proved to cheat the Commune of its right 
of inheritance. Thus, the International aims at nothing less. 
radical than the dissolution of family ties, of national ties, of 








We make this appeal the more earnestly because we 


observe that the International Society regards England as | 


religious ties, and the substitution of Communal or Proletariat 
ties for all of these. Is this a revolution of which any manly 


the most promising theatre for its labours, and that it was | English politician will venture to reserve, or hide, or even not 
only by an accident, as it were, that the first great effort of | very explicitly to publish, his opinion? Anyone who does so 


the society was made not in London, but Paris. In aprivate com- 
munication addressed to the Federal Council of the Interna- 
tionals in a certain part of Switzerland by the General Council 
of London on the Ist June of last year (1870), which we take 
from the interesting letters of M. Dunoyer in the Journal des 
Economistes for June (and which M. Dunoyer quotes from a 
work of M. Oscar Testut, called “‘L’ Association Internationale 
des Travailleurs,” so that our quotation, though translated 
literally, is taken at third hand), we have the following remark- 
able statement of the Council’s views as to their future field 
of operations :— 

“England alone can be used as a lever for a seriously economic 
revolution. For England is the only country in which there are no 
peasants, and where landed property is accumulated in a few hands; it 
is the only country where the capitalist form, 7.e., labour combined on a 
greatscale under master capitalists, has gained possession of the whole pro- 
cess of production; it is the only country where the great majority of 
the population consists of working-men receiving wages; it is the only 
country where the struggle of classes, and the organization of the 


| deserves to lose all public influence for the future. 


M. Jules Favre has been so alarmed by the great outbreak 
of the Paris Commune, that he hints, by no means obscurely, 
in his circular, a wish that his diplomatic agents should take 
counsel with the various Governments of Europe on the best 
means of suppressing movements of this kind. Should he not 
have learnt from the very facts before him, that it has been a 
policy of suppression which has led to the power of the Inter- 
national in France,—that it has been complete toleration and 
freedom which has led to its comparative impotence in 
England? Is it not admitted that while the International 
boasts of some seven million adherents in the Old and 
New World, and that many hundred thousands of these are 
natives of tiny Belgium,—England, as yet, contains at the 
most 95,000 not very trustworthy members? Does not the 
London Council itself express its distrust of Englishmen, its 
dissatisfaction with the indisposition of Englishmen to 
generalize and to indulge revolutionary passions? And 





working-class by the Trades’ Unions have acquired a certain degree of 
maturity and universality; and by virtue of its command of the 
markets of the world, it is the only country where every change in | 
the economic facts will immediately react on the whole world. If | 
Landlordism and Capitalism have, then, their principal seat in this coun- | 
try, on the other hand the natural conditions of their destruction are there | 
nearer maturity. The General Council being placed in the fortunate 
position of having its hand on this great lever for a proletariat Revolu- | 
tion, what folly, we might almost say, what a crime, to let it full into | 
purely English hands, The English have every material condition | 
necessary for the social revolution ; what they have not is the generaliz- | 
ing spirit, and the revolutionary passion; only the General Council | 
can supply it there, and so accelerate the truly revolutionary move- | 
ment in this country, and consequently everywhere. The great results | 
which we have already achieved in this sense are attested by the most 
intelligent journals, and those which have the most credit with the rul- 
ing classes. These accuse us publicly of having poisoned and almost | 
extinguished the English spirit of the working-class, and of having | 
pushed it into revolutionary socialism.” | 


why do the English workmen hesitate to generalize and feel 
indisposed to indulge revolutionary passions, except because 
they have gained in recent times great concessions of power 
from the dominant classes, and complete freedom of discussion, 
and therefore feel far less of that wildly vindictive resentment 
which is the life-blood of revolution? English working-men 
know that if a heavy tax on the right of inheritance be indeed 
just, they may well hope to get it imposed before very long by 
the ordinary legislative machinery, and so to relieve the com- 
munity from at least a great part of the expense of Government. 
They know that discussions of this kind, so far from being 
vetoed, are encouraged in this country, and that more than 
once such discussions have convinced working-men of the 
dreaminess of their own illusory hopes. They know that 
English Parliaments only need pressure to face honestly 
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the great problem of the condition of the masses. They 
know that in Massachusetts itself there is not less reluctance 


knows, as probably no one in the Empire knows, with what 


jealousy Germany is regarded by surrounding States; how 


to look the steady deterioration of the condition of labour | much hangs on the life of the sickly and hypochondriacal 
there, both agricultural and mechanical (which has been | Czar; how possible a coalition still is, and how different 


brought to light by a bureau established for that purpose), | 
fairly in the face, than there is in England. They know that | 
if facilities for the acquisition by Co-operative Associations of | 
land and capital are really needed and likely to prove bene- | 
ficial, nothing would be easier to gain by a little agitation | 
than the legislative sanction for such facilities. They know | 
all this, and therefore alone it is that they are deficient in 
neralizing enthusiasm and in revolutionary passion. They | 
have their doubts,—and we may thank God that they have 
their doubts,—whether the predominance of the Commune in 
England, the abolition of family ties, and the complete ex- | 
tinction of the religious life, would not lead to a tyranny 
far less endurable than any of which they have had experi- 
ence,—a tyranny over the individual intellect, consvience, 
affections. At all events, they would like to try the 
smaller experiments which they know to be within their 
reach, before decreeing the dissolution of society and its reor- 
ganization on principles which conflict with human nature, 
spurn geography, and condemn faith. Surely they are right. 
And England will be right in continuing to protect them in the 
exercise of that complete liberty which blunts the edge of 
logical generalization, and throws a wet blanket on revolutionary 
ion. The truth is that English working-men have not yet got 
rid of the idea that working-men resemble the middle and upper 
classes in their mental and moral constitution more closely than 
foreign Communists admit. And if they still entertain this 
idea, in spite of living in a country where both Capital and Land 
are concentrated in fewer hands than in any other in the world, 
is it not owing to the fact that the sympathy between class 
and class has been more effectually preserved here, in spite of 
these anomalies, than in any other European State? And if this 
is 80, it is due to that too reluctant, but yet timely admission | 
by the ruling classes of the social and intellectual rights of 
the poor, which it would be pure madness,—political frenzy 
of the worst type,—now to retract. We can only foil revolu- 
tion by pursuing even more resolutely the policy dictated by | 
just and ready sympathy with those who suffer from evils | 
which we are not prepared to cure. But then, the leaders of 
the working-men must reciprocate this policy, and not skulk 
from their duty of attempting to guide their brother-operatives, 








large. We have aright to ask English working-class leaders | 
to declare themselves freely on the startling programme of | 
the International Association. | 








WAR OR PEACE? | 


NE of the most puzzling of the many puzzling problems | 
presented by the condition of Europe, is the true atti- 


would be a war with France alone from a war with France and 
her allies. He knows history, too, and does not forget how 
a nation recovers after a Jena followed by dismemberment ; 
he has read what France was just before Jemappes, and what 
she was twelve months after; and he has studied poli- 
tical geography, and does not much believe in the 
exhaustion of a country like France, which once conquered 
half Europe on assignats. French ideas have a nasty way of 
spreading themselves, and altogether a look-out is not needless, 


|and so, says M. Thiers, “he declared that if I could not 


suppress the Commune within eight days, he would ;’’ and so, 
admits M. Favre, “he threatens us with the Empire ;”’ and so, 
say journals that should know the truth, he objects to reviews 
which might revive too rapidly the military pride of France, 
demands the strict execution of the Treaty, and is very 
tardy indeed about the return of the prisoners from (termany. 
We may attach too much importance to trifles, but to our 
minds there are signs of a lurking uneasiness in Berlin, of 
a disposition to conciliate everybody, and especially Czars, not 
altogether natural there. Giving up Germans in Russia to 
the wrath of the Czar for asking the German Kaiser to help 
them,—the very names of the petitioners were sent to St. 
Petersburgh,— is not the réle the Hohenzollerns like of their 
own instinct best to play. 

Nor are the signs on the other side to be less carefully 
noted. M. Thiers, we may be sure, has not lost his confidence 
in his own genius for devising campaigns in consequence of 
recent events, and it is not easy to imagine that he forgets the 
place which, if he had that genius, and could deliver France, 
he would occupy in her history. His first financial demand 
has been for money to extend the forts of Paris and streng- 
then Belfort. He has in his most recent speech repeated 
his conviction that Sadowa was a danger for France and 
the policy of Napoleon in tolerating it “absurd,” and 
has definitely refused to reduce the military or the naval 
budget by one franc. Internal events might explain the 
former refusal, but the Navy cannot assist him to put down 
the International. In this speech he mentioned three years 
as the limit within which France would resume her ancient 
grandeur, and he was not talking of finance, for the prospect 
of taxes is not one which induces a French Assembly to rush 
from its seats and crowd round the speaker in a tumult of 
half-weeping emotion. Then he has evidently determined to 
reorganize the Army of the Empire in preference to rebuilding 
it on any new basis; has reduced Gambetta’s officers to their 
old grades, “ except so far as promotion has been in accord with 
military precedent,” and flatters the Army, and perhaps his 
own pride, by declaring that it has redeemed its reputation. All 
this points to expectation of some immediate action in which 





tude of the French mind towards the Empire of Germany. | an old army will be required, and so does the rapid replacing, 
Do Frenchmen intend to renew the contest at once, or to await | amidst all the financial difficulties, of the stores of munitions 
an opportunity, such as the offer of an alliance, or to accept Alsatians, too, are to have special privileges of election to the 
the peace? To Englishmen, stunned as they still are with | Assembly, privileges, as far as we see, not needed, and intended 
the events of the war, bewildered by the civil struggle, and | mainly to remind the population that in the eyes of France 
out of all patience with M. Thiers’ flatteries of the Army, | they will be for ever French. Much of all this arrangement, 
the question may seem absurd, or worthy only of the brusque | no doubt, may be intended to meet internal difficulties, and 
answer “They can’t”; but we question if it seems quite so| much may be out of accord with the popular feeling of 
ridiculous to the leading Germans, or to the most observant | France, but we note a few further facts not quite in harmony 
among Frenchmen. In the midst of the military festivity at | with either supposition. Among them are the almost in- 
Berlin,x—a true Roman triumph, but with no slave to tell the | credible attempt of General Trochu to convince the Assembly 
conqueror, “Thou also art mortal,”—Prince Bismarck seems to that the military leaders of the Commune, and more especially 
be looking steadily and even uneasily towards Paris. He does | Dombrowski, were known to be Prussian agents, an attempt 
not believe much in the strict fidelity of diplomatists like M. | said to have elicited a thundering despatch from Berlin, the 
Thiers,—men of his own, that is, of the ancient school, who incessant whispering about the respect of the Commune for 


look chiefly to success for their moral justification ; he regards 
the indemnity with a kind of dread, as something almost too 
great to be real; he knows the kind of offers made by M. 
Thiers in his roving expedition in search of an ally; and he 
does not deceive himself as to the amount of accident 


| Prussia, the anxiety displayed in the Paris Press to connect the 
| two most detested foes of French society. That is all Parisian 
| vanity anxious to exculpate itself by throwing blame on the cat ? 

Very possibly, but General Trochu is not exactly a Parisian ; 
| M. Thiers, if Parisian, is also something more ; the Assembly, 








in the events of the late campaign. We doubt if any of which so rigidly maintains silence about Germany and 
the great Germans do. The Kaiser must have a shrewd her exactions, is decidedly not Parisian, and Parisian is the 
judgment, or he could not choose such meu, and the thing last epithet politicians would apply either to Bonapartists or 
that strikes him is that his success has been very nearly Orleanists. Yet Orleanist journals keep saying that the 
miraculous. Von Moltke is a great warrior as well as a Duke d’Aumale, with his Algerian experience—which we all 
modest man, and he deprecates too much praise of a cam-/ forget too much—is the man to revindicate France; the 
paign unchequered by reverses. Prince Bismarck is the Bonapartists, with or without suggestion from their head, 
hardest of statesmen; but he stretches every nerve to con-, have capped that offer by a pamphlet demanding the Rhine, 
ciliate the Alsatians, going even the length of waste of money and M. Thiers has publicly and cordially thanked M. Dumas 
in paying exceptional compensations for their losses. He | the Younger for saying in his recent vitriolic letter that if 
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Frenchmen will but be moral and accept M. Thiers they will | result, though proposing to attain it by an indirect course 
within ten years recover Alsace and Lorraine. Of course, the Asa matter of fact, persons in a dependent position were, poli- 
people may be opposed to these dreams; but if they are, if tically, hardly juris sui; or if they were, were so only at the 
they like sitting down under defeat, submitting to foreign rule cost of a very heavy and intolerable fine. Was it just to 
over a third of their people, paying a vast tribute to strangers, confer a right which could be only exercised at a heay 
and seeing foreign Generals masters within five miles of cost? Was it fair to compel large classes of men . 
Paris, they have undergone a very rapid and sudden enfranchise themselves for the performance of a public duty 
transformation of character, a transformation all the more | at a price not exacted from their richer and more prosperous 
singular, because on certain points, and notably on foreign neighbours? Such was one of Mr. Grote’s powerful arguments 
policy, the French are the Chinese of Europe. They despise for the ballot nearly forty years ago. No one of the speakers 
the barbarian, gua barbarian, as well as dislike his interference. | on the same side of the question on Thursday presented the 
War of all occurrences tends most to smooth their domestic | case with nearly the same graphic force. And why? Because 
quarrels in France, and even when the Terror was at its the tyranny, unquestionably serious as it still is,—and we 
height, the Septembriseurs, though they sent unsuccessful have no sort of wish to underrate it, as some of the opponents 
Generals to the guillotine, shrank from the risk of a quarrel of the Ballot appear to do,—is not living before our eyes in 
with the Army. Only Dumouriez dared insult Marat. | the same gross proportions as it was before those of the gene. 

Do we, then, think that M. Thiers is preparing to renew ration which listened to Mr. Grote. There is hardly 
the war? We do not pretend to know anything whatever any sufficiently fresh and graphic experience of political 
about a secret which, if it exists, is certain to be most servitude in the memories of our modern debaters to 
jealously guarded; but we cannot be blind to a few! suggest the strong similitude of electors juris alieni, legally 
broad facts which Englishmen seem inclined altogether to|compelled to vote in the manner pointed out by a 
ignore. One is that France, until exhausted, does not sit! social superior. We are going apparently to adopt the 
down under defeat. Another is that France, as the events of | remedy, if it is to be adopted at all, forty years too late; to 
the last three months have shown, is not exhausted at) sacrifice the advantages of open voting when those advantages 
all. A third is that each party tries, whenever it is are beginning to predominate; to avail ourselves of the advan. 
safe, to make revindication its cry. A fourth is that French-/| tages of secret voting when these advantages are far less 
men are satisfied—as we think with some reason, but | conspicuous and impressive than they were then. 
as most Englishmen think in the teeth of reason—that| Mr. Stansfeld, however, touched precisely the same moral 
they are not so inferior to Germans in the field as Berliners | ground as Mr. Grote’s speech of 1833, when, admitting 
believe, that even their new levies won some victories—Chanzy | that the electoral franchise is a public trust, the conscientious 
in his speech of Monday counted up twenty—and that with | exercise of which is owed by the voter to the State, he asserted 
a wiser administration the result of the campaign might have | thaé for that very reason voting should be secret, since the 
been at least a drawn battle. And the fifth is that we | condition of secresy makes it most probable not only that he 
cannot believe even as a theory in M. Thiers having resolved | can, but will, vote according to his true conscience. And in 
that the ways of peace are ways of pleasantness, having struck | that, as regards the voters who are in a quasi-dependent con- 
the word “glory ” out of the French vocabulary, or having the | dition, we simply concur. It does not admit of doubt fora 
smallest scruple in doing anything whatsoever that he thinks | moment that we are more likely to get the true political 
for the grandeur of France. “I am an old man,” he said on | suffrage of a man living under the apprehension of suffering 
Wednesday, “and I do not change.”” He may, of course, have | for his opinions, from a secret than from an open vote. But, 
very different ideas in his head, may be contemplating a long | then, that is by no means the whole issue, and hardly, we 
period of preparation, though he is seventy-three, or may be | think, the most important part of it. There are two con- 
preparing to recoup France by an invasion of Italy, although | siderations besides that, one of them of equal, and one of them 
the Italian rulers, who are keen politicians, do not appear| of even greater importance. The first consideration is this: 
alarmed, although an Italian victory would not soothe | under which condition will the average elector, who is not 
French pride, and although the cause of the Pope is just the | under any apprehension of suffering for his opinions, give the 
pretext under which it might be possible to get strong armies | most genuinely honest vote (honest, we mean, in a political 
together. But unless France is exhausted, and M. Thiers a/| sense),—under the condition of publicity or the condition of 
changed man, and the history of ages uninstructive, they are! secrecy? For, we submit that our motive in legislating 
dreaming there at Versailles of one more effort to modify the | on this subject should have more to do with getting thorough 
apparent decision of the sword. | political truthfulness out of the really independent elector, 
| who is destined, we trust, to be the type of the whole, and is 
| already the type of a very large proportion, than it has to do 

THURSDAY’S DEBATE ON THE BALLOT. ‘even with protecting the dependent elector who represents a 
HE exposition of the argument for the principle of secret | class of constantly diminishing numbers. The second considera- 
voting has certainly not been improved since the time, | tion is this,—under which condition will the general moral 
now nearly forty years since, when the great historian whose | ideal of the community, in regard to the duties of the elec- 
body is to be laid to-day in Westminster Abbey, first pre- | toral trust, be likely to be the highest, under open or secret 
sented his case in Parliament. Mr. Stansfeld’s thoughtful | voting ? : 
and eminently candid speech on Thursday night was; Now, we submit that both these questions must be an- 
certainly greatly inferior to Mr. Grote’s speech of 1833, swered in favour of open voting. it is perfectly true that 
not only in intellectual elaboration, but in the vivacity | men in fear of suffering for their opinions will be more likely 
with which he seized and presented the moral side of his | to give their country the benefit of their true opinion under 
argument,—and we ascribe this more to the real attenuation | the secret than under the open system. But how about men, 
of the evil which demands a cure, and the consequent diminu- —probably the majority of most constituencies, certainly of 
tion in the intensity of our sympathy with those who suffer | most great constituencies,—who have nothing to fear for 
from it, than to any difference between the political capacity | themselves at all, but who have only that languid sort of 
of the two men. Mr. Grote spoke in 1833 under the | interest in politics which renders them liable to indulge pri- 
influence of a most profound feeling of indignation vate inclinations rather than to support their public prin- 
against those who strove to suppress by the pressure ciples? Do we not all know a number of electors who 
of worldly interests the conscientious convictions of poorer | care so little for the political issue, that if “a very respectable 
and more dependent electors. He asked the House, | and worthy man, and a friend of my own,” comes forward on 
—and it is impossible to conceive how the case could have | the opposite side, they would be quite thankful for the Ballot to 
been more vividly put,—whether the Reform Bill of the pre- | enable them to give him their support, though they know that 
vious year would not have been unanimously rejected by | it is not ‘ public-spirited’ to do so, and that in the face of 
Tories, Whigs, and Radicals alike, had it been openly proposed | their acknowledged principles, they could not do so publicly ? 
to create two distinct classes of voters, voters jwis sui and | We hold that cases of this kind are exceedingly numerous, 
voters juris alieni, and to enact that tenant-farmers, salaried that indifference to principles is one of the great dangers of 
clerks, and other persons in a dependent position should vote as | English politics,—that if the Ballot were adopted within the 
their landlords or employers might direct, while the other class of | walls of Parliament itself, the very members would con- 
voters were tq vote as their own consciences might direct. Such stantly desert their principles for their private inclinations, 
a provision, as Mr. Grote truly observed, would have been simply | and that the sense of responsibility to their own confessed pub- 
rejected with derision by all parties; and yet, he said, unless lic opinions is vastly strengthened by the publicity of the vote 
the House gave secret yoting, it was justifying the same | to be given. We entirely object to the onesided importance 
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— 
attached to the case of the dependent elector in discussing 
this question. It is still more necessary to keep before 
us the duty of helping the independent elector to act 
on his general principles rather than on the numberless 
distracting motives which so often divert him from loyalty 
to those principles. What did Mr. Cave in his able speech 
tell us of the feeling at New York? Why, that men so con- 
stantly desert their avowed principles under the Ballot, that 
the New York: Herald had actually proposed not merely open 
yoting, but ‘‘ that there should be a registration by which no 
man should sail under false colours, or deposit his yote at an 
election unless he belonged to the party to which he professed 
tobelong.”” Secret voting must have promoted an enormous in- 
difference to professed principles, before a popular paper could 
yenture to propose that electors should be compelled to vote 
with the parties they had openly joined! 

But, again, Mr. Stansfeld dealt, though very ingeniously, 
also, we think, very inadequately, with the greatest considera- 
tion of all, the danger of men forgetting that they owe to 
the public an open confession of their political faith, as 
well as the conscientious choice of the best representatives. 
Mr. Stansfeld, who is always alive to the moral side of 

litical thought, quite admitted this obligation; but main- 
tained that directly the Ballot is established and intimidation 
defeated, the intimidator, feeling that his chance is gone, 
ceases to trouble himself about it, so that the previously de- 
pendent elector finds his mouth suddenly opened, and him- 
self at liberty not only to vote conscientiously, but to proclaim 
without fear how he has voted. “When you had made it impos- 
sible to intimidate and difficult to bribe, youcreated in the minds 
of bribers as well as of those who might be bribed, a conviction 


the thing was useless as well as immoral ; the practice stopped, | 


moral courage reasserted its sway ; and men ceased to conceal 
that which it was no longer necessary to conceal. Therefore 
this seeming paradox was a convincing demonstration of the 
success and of the moral and beneficial influence of the 
Ballot.” That is very ingenious, but what reliance are we to 
place on men’s ostentatious statements as to facts which it 
is impossible to verify? Mr. Cave’s little story is in point 
here as to the publican who had been alienated from the 
Ballot by his own experience of its working in relation to the 
choice of a place for the meeting of a certain weekly club. 
He had received 20 promises out of 30 voters, but only got 
10 votes, and was defeated; yet every one of his twenty 
friends came in and separately declared to this sometime 
advocate of the ballot that his own vote was among the 
favouring 10. If you want to keep the standard of political 
honesty high, you must keep some means of publicly verify- 
ing men’s political professions. Mr. Stansfeld is most 
likely right in supposing that intimidators will des- 
pair, and therefore cease to attempt intimidation, under 
the system of secret voting. But he is certainly wrong in 
assuming that the open professions of opinion made by electors 
under the ballot,—professions the truth of which cannot be 
verified,—will be as trustworthy indices of their true principles, 
—nay, that there will continue to be as good political stand- 
ards at all for a great number of voters,—as there are under 
the system of open voting. Political indifference and dis- 
honesty are the great dangers of democratic forms of govern- 
ment. Both will be fostered by secret voting. We 
shall have more men who, while publicly professing their 
true principles, allow themselves to be swayed in prac- 
tice by private and, therefore, inadmissible motives. We 
shall have more men who, while voting in fact for the 
opinions they really hold, endeavour to mislead the public 
as to their true views, and therefore fail to contribute their 
quota to the formation of public opinion. In either case 
alike there will be greater room for wide divergence between 
principles and practice, and than this we submit that there is 
no political mischief of greater magnitude. 





FREE RECRUITING. 

HE military debate of Monday, though nominally upon a 
matter of detail, was really upon the most important of 

all military questions,—the Recruiting of the Army. All the 
military reforms that critics can suggest are useless unless we 
can get good soldiers and plenty of them, and as yet the War 
Office scarcely alleges that it has hit upon the right way. 
By the admission of all men, too many boys are enlisted under 
twenty, so many that during the Crimean war whole companies 
were filled up with lads whose bones were not set, who 
suffered as only lads suffer from over-exertion, and who 





choked the hospitals and the cemetery. The remainder, with 
a certain large exception in favour of the labourers, are 
drawn from the refuse of society, and the supply even of 
them is said to be running short. The three years’ service is 
not as popular as was expected, the men liking more security, 
the service is exceedingly monotonous, and one-third of all 
recruits who enlist desert. As Mr. Holms remarked in his 
unexpectedly valuable speech, the War Office is using a bucket 
with a hole in the bottom of it, and has to draw water three 
times when twice would be sufficient. It would be diffienlt 
on the present system to raise the Army to 100,000 men, 
impossible to increase it beyond that figure, while there is 
danger that even the small force we have may prove in- 


efficient in action from the weakness of the men, dan- 


ger so real that it alarms experienced soldiers like Lord 
Sandhurst even more than civilians like Mr. McCullagh 
Torrens and Mr. Holms.- It is clear that unless this 
evil can be corrected, Army Reform is useless, and it is 
satisfactory to see that the military members of the House 
and their plutocratic allies, perverse as they are about Pur- 
chase, do entertain very definite ideas upon the subject of 
recruiting. They think a little too much of wages as the 
only form of temptation, but they have hold of the main 
syllogism clearly enough. We must either compel or persuade 
good men into the ranks, and as the country cannot be 
induced to submit to compulsory training, the latter is our 
only substantial resource, and the whole problem is reduced 
to one narrow point, best described in the interrogative form. 
Supposing the State a factory master needing for rather easy 
labour a hundred thousand strong hands, what would he have 
to offer to obtaip them ? 

There are not, we believe, a dozen experienced employers in 
England who would not at once reply that the State, if pre- 
cluded from using force, must act as any other master would, 
must offer the wages of the day in cash, security for the con- 
tinuance of the work, and a chance, however indefinite, of a 


_ possible rise in life, and these are precisely the things which 


the State obstinately declines to offer. The officials are well 
aware, as Lord Sandhurst stated, and as Sir H. Storks admits, 
that lower-class Englishmen are tenacious, not to say sus- 
picious, upon the subject of pay; that they distrust all arrange- 
ments for accumulating part of it—soldiers especially distrust 
them, thinking they may die early—and that they object to fines 
and stoppages as devices for cheating them of their money. 
The commonest of all charges against a factory-owner is that 
he keeps his carriage out of fines, and stoppages even for 
rent are regarded, particularly by half-skilled labourers like 
colliers, with extreme distaste. On the other hand, food and 
lodging, with nothing to pay for them, are extremely popular, 
so popular as in parts of Scotland to disorganize society, the 
men avoiding the trouble of keeping house, while throughout 
England among the poor there is a definite and, we believe, quite 
accurate theory, as to the effect of sufficient meat on the future 
health of the young. Lads will put up with a great deal to be 
thoroughly fed between twenty and twenty-five. In the teeth 
of all this, the Government, instead of taking advantage of its 
own necessities and offering, say, “a shilling a day and all 
found”—an offer which would give it the command of the 
unskilled labour market — promises a definite and very 
small wage, and then whittles most of it away with 
stoppages of which the recruit was frequently unaware. 
He has not the liberty of purchase, yet seems to buy 
everything for himself. An enormous advantage, the 
privilege of being the one employer who can feed men well 
and cheaply, is thus lost to the State, and the soldiers are 
regarded in their own class as singularly ill off, while they are 
in truth better off than any but skilled mechanics. It follows 
that, being discontented, the State is compelled to keep them 
by a sort of compulsion, and yet, under the short-service 
system, to dismiss them before they want to go. The labourer 
who engages even for twelve months on a farm is still free if 
he dislikes farm work to turn blacksmith at the end of his 
term, but the soldier is not, and he naturally, if of full age, 
hesitates to surrender his liberty without obtaining security 
in return. We cannot, after all we have heard upon the 
subject, feel convinced that the necessity for this muddle is 
real, Why in the world should a soldier be bound any more 
than a member of the Irish Constabulary force, either to remain 
or to go when he does not like? If we decide on compulsion, 
let us use it, and so set the difficulty at rest; but if we decide - 
on freedom, it must be unwise to refuse it just at the point 
where such refusal makes the Service unpopular. Why not 
insist on the first years’ service as an apprenticeship, if 
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possible without pay, and then leave the soldier as | 
free as an officer,—that is, at liberty to depart on three | 
months’ notice whenever service is not in prospect, or to stay | 
as long as he is fit for duty? Of course, a combination to_ 
strike would be mutiny, as it is now among officers ; but the 

notion that men would be always going is founded on two | 
ideas, one of which is removable and the other entirely erro- | 
neous. That many privates dislike soldiering is true, but it is | 
mainly true because they have so little to break the monotony | 
of their lives. Occupy their time moderately well either with | 
duty, or amusement, or education, and they would be as con- | 
tented as Englishmen ever are. That is not saying much, 
but to assert, as so many officers do, that English labourers 
with good food, lodging, and clothing found, and £20 a year, 
light labour, and no prospect of ever being out of work, would 
throw up their berths for civil life taxes civilian credulity. 
But it is said the Englishman naturally hates discipline, and 
the men would go merely to avoid it. Then why do they 
bear it so readily in factories, foundries, and shipyards, where, 
though the masters are required to be civil, the foremen are 
not, and orders enforced only by threats of dismissal are obeyed 
to the letter? There is discipline in the Police, severe 
discipline in the Irish Constabulary, atrocious  disci- 
pline in the mercantile marine, and in all these positions 
the men can leave at their own discretion. Of course, under 
such circumstances, officers must take trouble, and serjeants 
must not hector except over apprentices; but then those two 
radical innovations on the customs of the Army would be 
beneficial. In a free country the refusal of freedom to any 
service of itself disinclines the population to enter it, and 
when to that refusal is added compulsory dismissal at incon- 
venient times, we cannot wonder that it should become 
unpopular. Let the soldier, when made, stay if he likes or go 
if he likes; feed him well, pay him as well as anybody else 
does, and we shall in no long time have the Army regarded as 
the most acceptable of careers. If in addition, we could find 
the men employment at thirty in civil life, as we could do if 
they had preferential claims to be policemen, postmen, and 
railway employés—the Railways would be open to a bargain 
about that—the applicants would in a very few years exceed 
the vacancies. Everybody else who will pay gets labourers, and 
why not the State? Soldiering is not in itself disagreeable, it 
need not be monotonous, and as to danger, ours is not a timid 
population, and nothing brings up the recruiting-lists like the 
immediate prospect of war. 

The chance of a career is, we admit, more difficult to secure, 
owing to the growing necessity for the scientific training of offi- 
cers, a necessity which has terribly widened the chasm between 
the canteen and the mess-room. But the preference for civil 
employment in part supplies the want; it might be met still 
further by instituting a class of officers unattached for non-com- 
missioned officers, with special retiring allowanceandrank—that 
was the device of the East India Company, and it worked well 
for a century—and it would be fairly filled up by the grant 
to a deserving soldier of so many preferential marks in the 
competition for commissions. Men, whether soldiers or 
civilians, are not so unjust as to want to do work they know 
they are unfitted for, or to regard as a privilege demands upon 
their brains to which they can make no response. All they 
ask, in this country at least, is fair play, the abolition of dis- 
abilities—the clear right, for example, of a private to contend 
for a commission if he likes—and some reasonable benefit to 
be derived from good conduct and experience. Give marks to 
the able young soldier simply for being able, and the facilities 
for instruction which could readily be given in a regiment, and 
he will compete in the examiners’ room with a very fair 
chance of success. After all, the first intellectual requisite of 
a good officer is the topographical instinct which is so nearly 
independent of book education, which is possessed by hunts- 
men as well as by those who hunt, and which, we imagine, 
can be thoroughly tested by any qualified examiner. 














THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSION. 
hae notices of motion given by the Marquis of Salisbury | 
and by Mr. Crawford, for discussion in Parliament next | 
week, raise questions of great importance, the true issues of | 
which do not appear to be yet fully estimated by the public. | 
The Endowed Schools’ Act provides in Section 41 that a| 
hostile address from either House may practically veto any | 
scheme of the Commissioners; and since the scheme relating | 
to Emanuel Hospital deals with a typical and leading case, | 
the powers of the Commission to reorganize other hospital | 


a 
schools, and indeed all other endowed foundations whatever 
will be virtually suspended by the success of either notice. 
It may be worth while, therefore, to look at the two grounds 
of objection alleged in the resolution to the scheme now 
before Parliament and the country. 

One of these is that the Commission propose to “ withdraw 
the government ” of the educational part of the charity “from 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London, against 
whose management no charge has been established.” Now 
the Commissioners are enjoined by their Act to make, b 
scheme, such alterations in the governing body as shall be 
most conducive to the advancement of the education of boys 
and girls. And it appears that everywhere it is their policy 
to withdraw the exclusive management of educational trustg 
from bodies, municipal or otherwise, chosen with a view to 
other duties, and to institute new bodies of governors elected 


| ad hoc, including of course representative members of the old 


trusts, but presumed to be specially qualified for educational 
work. In opposition to this view, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Crawford, 
and their clients urge that so long as an endowment is admi- 
nistered satisfactorily, according to the interpretation which 
the existing trustees put upon their own duties and the designs 
of the founder, it shall not be affected by the Commission, but 
shall remain outside of any scheme they may form for readjust- 
ing the educational machinery of the country. It is needless to 
point out that this principle, if carried out, would exempt from 
the operation of the Act precisely those charities which most 
demand energetic reform. But it is worth noting that this 
claim has been made before. In the Select Committee on 
the Endowed Schools’ Act, Mr. Alderman Lawrence, then, as 
now, the exponent of the City mind and of City traditions on 
this subject, proposed an amendmegt to Clause 10, providing 
that no governing body should be wholly or partially removed, 
“without satisfactory proof that such governing body has 
abused or improperly used the trusts for which such govern- 
ing body was appointed.” On this occasion, Mr. Lawrence 
was in a minority of two, the majority of eighteen including 
the names of such heedless and wanton reformers as Lord R. 
Montagu, Sir 8. Northcote, Mr. Walpole, Sir C. Adderley, and 
Sir J. Pakington. In fact, all who had examined the subject 
felt that the new condition, which Lord Salisbury now asks 
the House to prescribe, was absolutely fatal to the usefulness 
of the measure. 

The other ground of objection to the scheme of the Com- 
missioners is that it “ will have the effect of diverting a large 
portion of the endowments” (in his first notice the Marquis 
had said “the whole,” the alteration is significant), “ from 
the education of the poor to which they were assigned in the 
charter of foundation.” We have already discussed the merits 
of this argument. The scheme actually proposes to divert the 
resources now spent in maintaining two or three small charity 
schools to the creation of large secondary schools, both for 
boarding and day scholars, and to reserve in these schools a 
large number of free places on the foundation, attainable by 
the more intelligent children of the primary schools of West- 
minster. It thus secures to the poor, two entirely new advan- 
tages ; good public schools of a type distinctly higher than the 
elementary, and easy and gratituous access to them for the 
most promising boys and girls. That such a provision will 
also be a great boon to other classes of the community 
is of course manifest. They will pay for their instruction, 
but they will get a share in the use of good school- 
rooms, will be taught by persons who have given public guar- 
antees of their efficiency, and will have the advantages of con- 
nection with a great public institution, instead of a private 
“academy.” But the lion’sshare of the banquet, provided by 
the founder, will fall to the foundationers, who are to be 
educated gratuitously, and who are to be largely taken from 
the very class for whom the institution was designed. It does 
not seem to occur to the defenders of Emanuel Hospital that 
the admission of a large number of paying scholars, so far 
from being an encroachment on the rights of the poor, is the 
best possible safeguard for the efficiency of the School. 
Place a poor boy, by right of his diligence and intelligence, in 
a school which is so good that it is resorted to by the sons of 
parents who can afford to pay the cost of their instruction, 
and you give him areal boon. It is not merely the higher 
standard of teaching, but it is the improved tone of feeling, 
and the ennobling associations of a good public school, to which 
he thus obtains access. But place him in a little charity 
school, among boys all of whom are of the same class, and 
that, ex hypothesi, the one class which has enjoyed the 
smallest amount of parental care and home discipline,—and, if 
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ou do not seriously deteriorate his character, you at least do | ism, and indifference to ideas, and contemptuous dislike to 
the utmost to perpetuate the effect of his early disadvantages, | organization even when self-imposed, are more prominent, 
and to make free and honourable emulation with his intel-| much more prominent than his possible virtues. Moreover, 
Jectual equals and his social superiors difficult, if not impossible | his tendency to numerical increase presents just now an eco- 
him. |nomic difficulty which at once overawes and overtaxes the 
Much has been said about the evils of competition, and it | ablest minds he produces, and compels them to doubt whether, 
is by many assumed that the only alternative to the per- | if emigration were an absolute and permanent counterpoise to 
sonal choice and patronage of the Corporation of London | new production, England might not be a happier, a wiser, 
js a vicious and unhealthy system of competitive examin- ‘and a better organized land. It is not the sage, but the 
ation for young children. We have, however, carefully ex- | savage who increases on us so fast. However, as God 
amined the provisions contained in the scheme of the Com-/|is wiser than man, we may as well make the best of 
missioners, and we find no ground for the objection. The his laws, and it is no doubt quite true that if the United 
scholars to be selected from primary schools to fill the free | Kingdom is to hold its place in the world, a place of import- 
laces in the Secondary, necessarily belong to that very | ance to humanity, which needs, as Schiller sang, one refuge 
limited class whose parents can afford to dispense with their | from violent wrong, it requires the support and the control of 
earnings for a year or two beyond the usual time. This pre-|a numerous population. From the political point of view 
liminary condition limits the field of choice. Moreover, the | therefore it is pleasant to know that the United Kingdom 
Trustees are fully empowered to take all needful precautions | still increases at the rate of 8-8 per cent. in every decade, 
respecting good conduct and regularity of attendanee ; and | that we have in ten years added 2,144,192 persons to our 
their selection may be largely determined by the position of | population, that it is now 31,465,480, and that consequently, 
the candidate in the ordinary examinations of the school to though the Registrar-General does not give this figure, there 
which he belongs. ‘are in the kingdom 3,100,000 men between twenty and thirty 
Perhaps there is no body of men in England so well qualified | of whom two-thirds must be fit to carry arms. It is only a 
as the masters of the great foundation schools to express an | partial drawback from this account that Ireland has relatively 
opinion on this question, and on the way in which the in-| declined till her population is barely one-sixth of the total— 
terests of education are likely to be affected by the methods | 5,400,000—and not twice that of London, for the reduction 
of selection by merit and by patronage respectively. A re-| in her case is not all loss to her people, who are immensely 
markable document has this week been presented to the Privy | benefited by their numerical strength in America, and it is 
Council, in which the memorialists, including the entire staff | not, as we conceive, all loss even to the United Kingdom. 
of masters in Winchester, Sherborne, Clifton, Uppingham, and | The Registrar-General will, we imagine, inform us a few 
all the most vigorous public schools in England, set forth | months hence that a considerable portion of the apparent in- 
that after careful comparison of the system of free admission | crease of Great Britain is really the increase of Ireland, and 
proposed by the Commissioners with that advocated by the | is produced by a movement of which statists take very much 
Corporation of London, they desire earnestly to express their | too little notice,—the internal emigration from Ireland, the 
preference for the first, and their hope that the second may | Highlands, and the islands of Scotland towards the British 
not receive the sanction of the Government or of the nation. | towns. That movement makes city life difficult, but is sure 
Such a spontaneous expression of opinion from the most eminent | to bear some relation to the true needs of the Imperial life. 
teachers in the country is likely, we hope, to have great! Nor are we disposed to be melancholy because the main 
weight with Parliament. increase in our population is urban, that is to say, that the 
The truth is, that since the passing of the Elementary Edu- | agricultural increase begins to flow to the towns as certainly 
cation Act a charity school of the Emanuel-Hospital type is | as the rivers flow to the sea. If our agricultural population 
a costly and clumsy anachronism. Should Parliament resolve | increased as fast as our total population, we might witnesé 
to perpetuate this class of institution, it will do so solely in | misery in Great Britain of the old Irish kind, instead of 
order to leave to Corporations the administration of a pleasant | the limited though terrible misery of towns with which we 
piece of patronage, and to quiet the minds of vestrymen and are so familiar; and the movement, greatly as it embarrasses 
towncouncillors, who derive some esthetic gratification from the Gwydyr House, still has some compensations. The immi- 
sight of quaintly attired children, and probably some inward | grants swell our rates, choke up our means of accommoda- 
solace from the contemplation of their own importance as/ tion, tax our police, and swamp our organizations alike for 
trustees or dispensers of benevolence. But to every one else secular and for religious teaching, but still they do in time 
in the community, it will be obvious that our great national acquire some new faculties in return. City life is an educa- 
want is a well-devised system of public schools for secondary and | tion in itself, imperfect, of course, and in some respects in- 
higher instruction, and that it is only by the wise and yet | jurious, but with excellent features about it too. Men of the 
bold re-adjustment of the educational endowments of the | labouring class, if drawn into cities young and subjected to their 
country that this want can be supplied. fierce pressure, become self-reliant, enterprising. and sym- 
pathetic, even if their exhibition of that last virtue 
| be confined to their own class. All squires abuse Lon- 
THE CENSUS. doners, and Parliament is filled with squires; but all 
E cannot say that we fully sympathize with the popular | over the world Londoners prosper like Scotchmen, no popu- 
feeling about the Census, the wish felt, and indeed ‘lation in the world is more uniformly and steadily industrious, 
expressed everywhere, that it should always exhibit a consider- | nor is there any in the civilized world controlled with so little 
able increase. Those who please may take pleasure in the state- | resort to force. Colonel and Admiral, contractor and mer- 
ment that of European peoples that which speaks English is now chant, all allow that the Londoner is of his class always the 
the most numerous by twenty millions, the most wealthy by in- most efficient, and all add in their turn the same complaint— 
calculable sums, and rules by three or four to one the largest | the complaint of Mr. Hewitt before the House of Commons 
area of territory. The dominions of the English-speaking | about Scotch emigrants,—that the Londoner is too much ofa 
peoples would make three Europes, and yet in every climate lawyer, pushes too much, stands on his rights too much, is in 
and every sea their law, their language, and their political fact a citizen and not a boor. In one essential point, the 
organization are in all substantials the same. Once pass | housing of the people, we are doing in the aggregate pretty 
across the bounds of the small corner of Western Europe to | well, having built within the decade one new house for every 
which we almost confine political thought, and English becomes four and a quarter new people—a good average—and we are 

















the lingua franca, the intertwining bond of the nations of 
mankind. All that sounds well, and the annual increase in| 
the numbers of our race on both sides of the Atlantic upon 
which all that depends may seem a grand thing to those 
who believe that Anglo-Saxons are what Macaulay called | 
them, the “ hereditary nobility of mankind,” but we confess 
we should prefer a decided improvement in quality to any 
increase in quantity, however vast or however widely diffused. 
We cannot fall into raptures because another million of | 
Philistines is added to mankind. Potentially, no doubt, the 
Anglo-Saxon is a fine man, very just, very truthful, very | 
industrious, and very devoid of political submissiveness ; but he | 
has his faults also, and just at present his faults, his animal- | 


not yet convinced that overcrowding once prevented, and light, 
water, and order once secured, the lively, interdependent, gre- 
garious life of cities is so fatal to all the manly virtues as it is 
the fashion of the moment to assume. A London coster- 
monger of the hereditary breed is not a nice product of 


civilization, but he might be safely trusted to thrash, outwit, 
| outtrade, and outnurse any yokel in the kingdoms, to have 
_ twice his courage, his brains, and his sympathetic helpfulness. 


The most melancholy fact in our civilization, as revealed by 
the Census, seems to us the disproportion between the sexes, 
There are in the United Kingdom 913,162 women too many, 
women who never can by any possibility find husbands at 
home. This evil is immensely increased by what we believe 
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to be the fact, the existence of this disproportion chiefly in the 
lower middle-class, and by the semi-feudal basis upon which 
our society still rests,—the law, the etiquette, and the pre- 
judice which assign a monopoly of all careers except domestic 
service, a preferential claim to property, and a preference as to 


wages to the stronger sex, who also, it is clear, are of the two | 
There are not enough soldiers | 


the more ready to emigrate. 
and sailors in the kingdom to account for the difference, which 


therefore must be created mainly by the difference in the | 
habit of emigration, whether temporary, as to India, or on | 


business, or permanent for settlement. The excessive dis- 
parity, we cannot doubt, threatens our civilization, moral 
and economical; first, by creating a class retained in 


celibacy unwillingly and by external force; and secondly, | 
by throwing on the men who, in many classes, are alone | 
allowed to work, the burden of a vast army of consumers, | 
and there is, so far as we see, not a chance of any improve- | 
The tendency of the age is toward international com- | 
munication, and as the facilities increase, so will they be taken | 


ment. 


advantage of by men, and not by women. As soon as inter- 
communication is perfect, the disparity may diminish; but it 


will not altogether disappear, for it exists in an excessive form | 
in the New England States, which are not separated by any- | 
thing except the railway from the States which attract the | 
There is, we believe, no cure except in allowing | 


emigrant. 
women to earn money, and educating them until they, like 


the men, can break loose from the fetters of habit, con-| 
vention, and that strange instinct which seems to bind) 


so large a section of humanity to the place in which they 
were born. 


MR. GROTE. 

ee M* GROTE, a merchant who reads German,” writes Mr. 

Crabb Robinson, in an early entry of his diary, and this 
is perhaps the earliest mention in print or in literature of the great 
historian whom we have this week lost. And though in detail the 
entry is wrong, though Mr. Grote never was exactly a mer- 
chant, yet in an essential point it indicates his characteristic ex- 
cellence. Mr. Grote was not a mere literary man, and no mere 
Literary msn could have written his history. He was essentially 
a practical man of business, a banker trained in the City, a poli- 
tician trained in Parliament, and every page in his writings bears 
witness that he was so. Just asin every sentence of Thucydides 
there lurks some trace of exercised sagacity fit for the 
considerate decision of weighty affairs, though by fate excluded 
from them, so in every page of Grote there is a flavour not exactly 
of this quality, but yet others only to be learned in the complex 
practical life of modern times, and equally necessary for it. At 
the beginning he impressed the shrewd diarist as pre-eminently a 
man of business, and pre-eminently a man of business he remained 
to the end. 

Since 1842 he devoted himself so exclusively to literature that 
his powers in action were little known to younger men. Only a 
few now remember what he was as a banker and what he was as a 
politician. 
University of London and Vice-President and President of 
University College, and those who have seen him in those 
capacities well know that he had all the faculties of a great 
administrator and many of the faculties of a great ruler. 
Almost all the important measures of these bodies wear the 
a’mo3t personal mark of his wide knowledge and strenuous 
d cision, and it was difficult in both to carry much in opposition 
to them. 

The style of the ‘* History of Greece ” shows the practical taste | 
of its author in its most marked quality,—its reality. As it is 
twelve thick volumes long, it cannot be called a short book, but 
there is not a word added for the sake of effect. Every word was 
written because it was wanted to express the full meaning of the | 
writer, and because the writer would be content with nothing less 
than his full meaning. Most writers on ancient subjects leave their 
readers to suppose something, require of them to fill in some links 
in the chain of reasoning. But Mr. Grote argues everything out. 
He tries historical questions as if he were a judge expounding 
them toa jury. He states every probability, weighs each witness, 
discusses every reasor. It never strikes him that his readers may 
not wish to go through these processes, that they may not have as 
much interest in the subject as he has himself. He evidently 


thinks they ought to wish to know itall, even if they donot. They 
are impanelled to try the issue, and they are bound in conscience 
not to relax their attention till they have heard all which can be 
said about it. The conscientious historian will not let them off a 





single reason or permit them to omit the minutest authority, ‘The 
whole style says, from the author to the reader, ‘ Now I want to 
explain this to you, and I know you want to have it explained to 
you, therefore let us go all through it.’ How different this is 
from most historians we all know. Most of them never give their 
readers credit for a sustained interest in the matter in hand; they 
think that their style must be ornamental or no one will read 
them ; that they must hurry on quick or no one will have patience 
with them. Probably at times Mr. Grote is needlessly full, and 
certainly on many occasions he argues the same point too often; the 
case of the ‘‘Sophists” is argued in his ** Plato” at least a hundred 
times, still, on the whole, a reader wanting to understand Greek 
| history will be refreshed by a writer ‘* who has no style,” who at 
least does not think of his style, who pours all his ideas plainly 
forth, who assumes his readers to be as really interested in the 
events as if they were his own money matters. 

‘The views of evidence in Mr. Grote’s history are as practical ag 
the style. ‘* Why do I believe events in common life,” he asks, 
‘because I have the evidence of honest eye-witnesses for them, 
either given to me at first hand, or communicated through trust- 
worthy channels, and under the same circumstances and no 
other, will I accept events in history”? ‘Tried by this rigid 
rule, the Argonautic expedition, the ‘Trojan war, the legends 
of Thebes vanish alike, and vanish wholly. Sir G. Lewis upon 
Niebuhr is not more contemptuous than Mr. Grote on the con- 
| structive critics—on those who try to make bricks without straw— 
who think they can evolve ‘certified fact” from “ uncertified 
| fiction,” who have canons of probability, or, what is more con- 
venient, an internal tact by which they learn which is truth and 
which is legend. Mr. Grote’s questions in all cases are,—who saw 
this, and how do you know that he saw it? He will listen to 
nothing else. We need not, indeed we cannot, discuss here 
whether this is a good theory of evidence or a bad, a complete one 
or an incomplete, we cite it only as showing the practical bent and 
bearing of Mr. Grote’s mind. He brings historical evidence “ out 
of the clouds ;” he reduces it to the same sort of evidence as that 
upon which a banker discounts a bill, a politician believes a 
contemporary conversation. 

Practical men have always an object in what they do; and 
strange as it seems to those who ‘ think other thoughts and live 
in other days,’ Mr. Grote’s object was to refute Mitford. That 
clever writer is now unread and forgotten, but in his day he wasa 
keen Tory, and discussed the affairs of Athens in the spirit of a 
Tory. ‘The contest between oligarchy and democracy, between 
the rule of the many and the rule of the few, was as vigorous in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war as in that of the first French 
Revolution, when Mitford lived. Being a Tory, he fell upon the 
Liberals of Athens as vigorously, as keenly, as unscrupulously as 
he would have fallen on Mr. Fox and Lord Grey. I1f there could 





have been a bill of Pains and Penalties against Cleon, Mr. Mit- 
ford would have produced a bill of Pains and Penalties. As he 
could not do this, he amassed every prejudice and accumulated 
every innuendo. In Mr. Grote’s youth, more than forty years since, 


| this party pamphlet was in orthodox England received history, and 


But for many years he has been Vice-Chancellor of the | he determined to reply to it. ‘The original design of the twelve 


volumes, which begin at ‘Troy and end with the death of 


| Alexander, was to refute the accusations of Mitford against 


Greek Liberals, and expose the false panegyrics of Mitford upon 


| Greek aristocrats. ‘There is much else, of course, in Grote’s 


history, much else far more valuable. This was the first thought, 
the young man’s dream of what it was to be. 

Mr. Grote was peculiarly likely to write such a reply, for he 
belonged to a remarkable class of most vigorous Liberals. They 
were called the ‘*Philosophic Radicals” forty years ago, and had a 


' curious, hard, compact, consistent creed. ‘Lhey were in the most 
; anomalous position possible as politicians. 


They were unpopu- 
lar Democrats; they liked the people, but the people did not 
like them or their ideas; they said that the mass of the nation 
ought to have direct conclusive power, but the mass of the 
nation said they would not on any account have such power. 
To preach that the numerical majority ought to rule to a 


'numerical majority which does not wish to rule is painful. A 


barbarous demagogue, no doubt, will shout till the people hears. 
But the ‘‘ Philosophic Radicals ” were not barbarous demagogues, 
but grave, careful reasoners. They might defend Cleon in 
theory, but they had no tinge of the Cleon in practice. Some, 
Mr. Grote even perhaps, would not have borne at all easily 
the liberties which Cleon would have taken with him. The 
philosophic Radicals had a lesson to teach the people which 
the people did not wish to learn, and they were decidedly the last 
sort of people to make them learn it. It was natural that a man 
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jie Mr. Grote, with ample leisure and conscious of great literary 
power, should turn to a more congenial occupation. 

Around the original anti-Mitford thesis Mr. Grote accumulated 
the most enormous store of miscellaneous knowledge. ‘There was 

haps no subject that he could possibly bring into his theme which 
he did not bring in, and on which he did not write as fully as it was 
decent to write. Nor does the trumpet ever give an uncertain sound. 
sir George Lewis justly said that Dr. Thirlwall was like Lord Eldon ; 
she even used his acuteness in order to avoid coming to a decision.” 
But no one would say this of Mr. Grote. Perhaps he discusses a 


million subjects or more, and has expressed more than a million | 


distinct opinions. No doubt this omnivorous discussion and this 


universal copiousness have impaired the merits of the ‘ History.’ | 
The main subject is buried under the collateral, and only a very | 


careful reader can always bear in miad whence he came or perceive 
why he is going where he seems to be taken. Nor has Mr. Grote, as 
amere narrator, any peculiar charm ; he tells his story plainly and 
fairly, but he does not make you read for the sake of the story. 
{In ancient history, however, mere narrative is almost a secondary 
element. So many cardinal facts are omitted, and so many im- 
portant inferences denied, that a perpetual disquisition must be 
mixed with the regular narrative, and in disquisition Mr. Grote 
has been very rarely equalled, and never surpassed. That 
Macaulay’s famous criticism, ‘* too many plums and no suet,” is 
applicable to Grote’s history is certain, but Greek history is of 
necessity almost entirely ‘* plums.” 

That the political part of Grote’s history is much better 
than most of the other parts everyone will admit. Scarcely 
any one will now think the treatment of the mythology sufli- 
cient. ‘‘ Prehistoric” speculation, as we now call it, might be 
made to elucidate the opening part of Greek history. But 
comparative mythology and prehistoric speculation are sub- 
jects which have been quite elaborated afresh since Mr. 
Grote dealt with the earliest Greece. If they had been known 
in 1846, we should have had an ample dissertation on them; 
probably many dissertations. There are defects of omission, 
and there are other (as most people will think) defects of com- 
mission. To estimate Grote’s great work, the greatest philoso- 
phical problems and the deepest religious questions must be 
discussed; on almost every one of them he has expressly given 
his opinion, or not obscurely hinted it. But we cannot 
deal with these great subjects now. Gibbon said he was 


sustained by the hope that “*a hundred years hence I might still | 


continue to be abused.” Abuse is not the word for Mr. Grote, 
but a hundred years hence his writings will still continue to be the 
ground of controversy and the basis of discussion. ‘The scholar- 


ship and the mode of teaching grave history in our time will be | 
judged of hereafter by the ‘*‘ History of Greece ” more than by any | 


other work. ‘Those who go down to posterity,” said Mr. Disraeli, 
both wittily and wisely, ‘‘ are about as rare as planets,” and Mr. 
Grote will be one of the few in this generation. 





A BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 

ISHOP TEMPLE has brought before the Upper House of 
Convocation a proposal, introduced, we believe, by Arch- 
deacon Sandford to the Lower House, that a book of Common 
Praise, —or rather perhaps, as all hymns are not hymns of praise, 
a book of common religious song,—should be drawn up and 
sanctioned by the National Church as a companion to that Book of 
Common Prayer which has now, during three centuries, been 
accepted by almost all sections of the Christian Church, not indeed 
as by any means faultless, but asin conception and execution truly 
Catholic. And the proposal seems to us extremely timely. ‘There 
is certainly no hymnal in at all general use in the Church that 
will satisfy any high standard of critical feeling. ‘The most popu- 
lar at present, that of the ‘* Hymns Ancient and Modern,” is dis- 
figured by a great predominance of the sort of hymns which may 
be called luscious, and contains besides an extremely narrow range 
of choice. Now there are probably real advantages in a time 
like this of general perplexity and divergence of creed, for the 
preparation of really Catholic forms of worship. It was in 
such a time that the Prayer-Book was compiled, and there 
seems little reason to doubt that in a time of even greater change 
and more complete dissolution of dogmatic bonds, a hymnal satis- 
fying the wants of all sections of the Christian Church might 
easily be prepared. It is a point of good omen that the attempts 
made in the most opposite quarters to prepare such a collection of 
hymns are remarkable for catholicity of spirit. Ona the one hand, 


Mr, Martineau’s ‘** [lymus for the Christian Church and Home,” 
intended, in the first instance, we suppose, for use in the Unitarian 


| body, and certainly not intended to offend the feelings of Unitarians, 
is so full of hymns which satisfy the heart of Christians of a very 
different school, that it was, a few years ago, severely criticized by 
the stricter Unitarians for its many hymns containing personal 
addresses to Christ as a present and divine power,—though 
without any result in impairing its popularity. And, on 
the other hand, we find Sir Koundell Palmer, a bymno- 
| logist of the High-Church school, including hymns not only 
composed by Dissenters, but popular amongst even the 
rationalistic schools of Dissenters,—for example, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s,—and producing, in fact, a “ Book of Praise,” which as 
‘as far as we see, might be used with equal satisfaction by those 
who follow the teaching of Mr. Liddon and by those who follow 
the teaching of Mr. Stopford Brooke. Every symptom of the re- 
| gious feeling of the day seems to show that in taste at least it is 
| Catholic, and that any highly cultivated body of men might produce 
| & hymnal from which all sections of the Church would find it easy to 
 sclect what best suited their spiritual wants, not without a certain 
| gain from the wider range of feeling on every side to the in- 
fluences of which they could not but be sensible. For indeed there 
| is no department of religious literature in which there is more need 
| of a standard, or of some means of keeping that standard con- 
| stantly before the eyes of men, than that of religious poetry. The 
| very licence properly allowed both to the imagination and the 
| tongue in the lyrical expression of devotion may, if guided by the 
| laws of a refined spiritual feeling, be the means of exercising the 
| very highest influence over men; or if wielded by either an 
| unreal sentimentalism or a coarse fanaticism, the means of really 
degrading the spirit of worship. In the Church of England there 
| is, of course, as yet very little sign of coarse fanaticism. The 
worst ultra-Evangelical hymns are not very often used by even the 
Evangelical portion of the Church, though there are too many of 
| them in some of the collections for the toleration of any pure taste. 
| But there is a considerable tendency to sentimental prettinesses 
in many of the modern hymns, a tendency in keeping with the 
millinery movement of the High-Church party ; and there is also, 
as we have already said, a relaxed tone of feeling, a love for 
singing hymns of a tone anything but lofty and spiritual, to 
which the publication of an authorized hymaoal might offer a very 
desirable check. 
What the Prayer-Book has so successfully accomplished has 
been to bring before the Church a standard of prayer at once 
homely and exalted, one as far removed from the pettiness of nar- 
row feelings as from the hollowness of empty generalities, one that 
recalls the long history of the Church and yet succeeds in giving 
| voice to the wants of the individual heart. [t has owed this curious 
mixture of a domestic with a regal tone, first to the age in which 
it was drawn up, whence it derived that homeliness, and here and 
there that ultra-sobriety which goes to the very verge of frigidity ; 
and next to the great Latin Church from which so many of its 
| prayers and so much of its passion is borrowed, which lent it all 
| its stateliness, and would have lent it an even more overflowing 
| rhetoric, had not our prudent Reformers aimed, in what they 
| themselves prepared, at an almost bald simplicity. A well-selected 
| book of religious song might combine similar qualities, and 
would have the great advantage of a rich home-literature from 
which to select, in addition to that furnished by the grand hymns 
of the Latin Church. What such a book should aim at, ought to 
be wide comprehensiveness or catholicity of devotional taste, to 
recall the worship of the past as well as to find a voice for 
that of the present, to admit nothing that had not a real touch of 
poetry in it, to discourage all showiness, oruateness, and gaudiness 
of metaphor, and to prefer depth and reality of language to the flush 
of hectic and excited sentiment. It would be fatal and absurd, of 
course, to aim at preparing anything which was intended to super- 
sede all hymn-books now in use. ‘The ouly value of such a collec- 
tion would be to give the authority of the best taste in the Church 
to a standard of devotional poetry which the different parishes 
might adopt gradually, as they became aware of their need of 
something better than what they now have, but which it would 
not be possible ever to make really good, if there were apy notion 
of forcing it immediately into universal use. 

Let us state briefly what kind of practical changes we might 
hope that such a hymnal would introduce. As regards compre- 
hensiveness and catholicity of feeling, we might hope to see the 
best hymns from Roman, from German, and from English sources 
combined in the same collection, with as little omission as would 
be absolutely necessary not to offend against the general doctrinal 
assumptions of the Church, and without any of those reckless and 
unprincipled alterations which are the chief offence of some of the 

finest selections. ‘There has, no doubt, been an attempt—not a very 
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skilful one,—in the High-Church collection of hymns, to revive | ‘‘ Lyra Germanica ” so little adopted in our modern selections? Sig 
the finer Roman hymns. ‘“ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” take | R. Palmer's “ Book of Praise,” published in 1866, has, we think 
their title, we suppose, from that intention, yet how meagre and | only one of them, while it abounds in specimens of Dr. Watts's 
unsatisfactory that attempt is, even so far as it goes! Why are | poetry, which though now and then really grand and simple, are 
there not more of such translations as the late Bishop Mant’s* from | still more frequently stilted, prigish, and prosaic. The Gensien 
the Roman breviary and missal,—translations made, of course, not hymns,—the Moravian especially,—contribute as distinct an ele. 
without such omissions as the theology of the modern Church | ment to devotional poetry as the Latin; their tenderness, sim. 
might require? Why should our collections (even Sir R. Palmer's) | plicity, and so to say domesticity of feeling seldom descend into 
be without hymns so full of the old Roman grandeur of triumphant 








faith as, for instance, that beginning, — 


‘‘ Consors paterni luminis, 
Lux ipsa lucis et dies, 
Noctem canendo rumpimus, 
Assiste postulantibus ” ? 


—of which the Bishop gave a very terse and fine translation :— 


“ Mornina Hymy For WEDNESDAY. 
* Consors paterni luminis, 
“Consort of paternal light, 
Light of Light, essential day, 
Bidding farewell to the night, 
Lo! to Thee we sing and pray. 


“Chase the darkness from the mind, 
Chase the powers of night afar ; 
Let not sleep our senses bind, 
Nor the sluggish spirit mar. 


“Christ, behold with kind regard, 
What to Thee in faith we bear ; 

Let the morning bymn be heard, 

Herald to the morning prayer. 


* Prayer and hymn receive, addrest 
To Thy Father, and to Thee, 
And Thy Holy Spirit blest, 
Reigning to eternity.” 


Again, why should none of our selections have the exquisite Latin 
hymn on the resurrection beginning ‘* Pone luctum, Magdalena,” 
of which we offer a translation only for the sake of illustrating that 
stately tone of exultation pervading the great Latin hymns, which, 
now, we in vain attempt to give to the hymns expressing our more 
complex modern feelings :— 


“ THe RESURRECTION or THE Lorp. 
“Hush, Magdalena! hush thy wailing! 
And bid those streaming eyes be clear: 
At Simon's feast thy tears prevailing 
Left thee no cause for weeping here: 
A thousand notes of love are blending ; 
A thousand heavenly joys descending ; 
Let glad Hosannas ring! 


** Here, Magdalena, smiles become thee, 
Unveil the light of that pure brow! 

The threatening anguish is passed from thee! 
A glorious dawn is flashing now. 

Christ bath the captive world set free 

And over death won victory! 

Let glad Hosannas ring ! 

‘‘ Join, Magdalena! join our choirs ! 
Christ cometh from his gloomy cave! 
The appointed day of grief expires, 

He comes the Conqueror of the grave! 
Whom dying thy hot tears bedewed,— 
Him rising hail with joy renewed! 
Let glad Hosannas ring. 

* Lift, Magdalena ! lift thy face 
All speechless to thy new-born Lord. 
Adore that brow’s benignant grace 
And be those five-fold wounds adored ! 
On him like glistening pearls they shine, 
The jewels of the life divine ! 

Let glad Hosannas ring. 

“Live, Magdalena! life is well: 

Thy sun again mounts high in heaven ; 
Let all thy veins with rapture swell 
That He the might of Death hath riven: 
Past are thy pains and sorrows stern; 
Now let thy joyful love return, 

And glad Hosannas ring.” 


Even Mr. Martineau’s and Mr. Thom’s collections, no less than 
Sir Roundell Palmer's, are grievously deficient in these 
great Latin bymns, and as for the ‘‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” they seem to us to have frequently selected the 
most jewelly and least majestic of them, like that great 
favourite, ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” from Bernard of Morlaix 
(‘* Urbs Syon aurea, patria lactea”), a hymn which always seems 
to us, while emulating the mixed splendour and simplicity of 
the Apocalypse, to miss all stateliness of movement, and to suc- 
ceed only in rivalling the overloaded splendour of a glittering dress. 
Then why are the fine German hymns so many of which Miss 
C. Winkworth has made accessible to us in her very beautiful 





* A now edition of ancient hymns from the Roman Breviary, by Richard Mant, 
D.D., has just been published by Messrs, Rivington. 


the baldness and tendency to ‘‘ improve the occasion ” of English 
hymns of the same class. 

And again, how little any of the collections except Mr. Mar. 
tineau’s and Mr. Thom’s have gone into the outlying regions 
of English poetry for the many fine hymns to be found there, Of 
course George Herbert is a favourite with Anglican selectors, and 
Henry Vaughan may now and then come in for a little notice. But 
even Sir R. Palmer has omitted such a hymn as that very beautiful 
one of the Ettrick Shepherd, ‘‘ Blessed be thy name for ever,” 
which Mr. Martineau gives, and such a wonderful poem as this of 
Phineas Fletcher’s, also given by Mr. Martineau, whose catho- 
licity, towards English hymns at least, is greater, we think, 
than that of any other selector, (indeed his fault is to have in- 
cluded a vast number of dreary, didactic hymns of old Kippis’s 
type which would have been better omitted) :— 

“ Drop, drop, slow tears, 

And bathe those beauteous feet, 

Which brougbt from heaven 

The news and Prince of Peace. 

Cease not, wet eyes, 

For mercy to entreat, 

To cry for vengeance 

Sin doth never cease. 

In your deep floods, 

Drown all my faults and fears, 

Nor let His eye 

See sia, but through my tears.” 
We cannot conceive on what principle a hymn of that kind, which 
combines something of the charm of the old Scripture * canticle,” 
as the Church calls the ‘* Magnificat,” the ‘‘ Song of Simeon,” 
and so forth, with the charm of modern verse, can be omitted 
from any modern collection. 

But if there is much which an authorized book of religious 
song should include, and which our ordinary collections do not in- 
clude, there is certainly also much which it should exclude which 
ordinary collections admit. The taste of the present day, as 
shown in ‘“ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” is for pictorial colour 
and sentiment running to debility, hymns in such a key as this :— 

“Ob for the pearly gates of Heaven! 


Oh for the golden floor! 
Oh for the sun of Righteousness 


” 


That setteth never more! 


That sort of hymn,—the flamboyant Gothic, as it might be 
called, by borrowing a phrase from architecture,—should 
hardly, we think, be admitted at all, and yet it is of the 
kind which seems to be in most favour with modern Church 
collectors. Even Sir Roundell Palmer does not hold aloof 
from this genus. Another sort of hymn,—the opinionative hymn,— 
which, whether its doctrine be wrong or right, is not really a 
hymn at all, but a metrical form of dogma, equally needs steady 
discouragement. In this both the Evangelical and the old Presby- 
terian selections are very rich, aud we observe that even Mr. 
Martineau admits freely the sort of hymn which either deprecates 
sectarianism or explains the involuntary nature of intellectual error 
with a most positive and prosaic force,—such hymns as, 


“Let party names no more 
The Christian world o’erspread,” 


— 


or: 
“ All-seeing God, ’tis thine to know 
The springs whence wrong opinions flow, 
To judge from principles within 
When frailty errs and when we sin,” 


while the more orthodox selections have hymns of this kind :— 


“The wound He through the Law endures 
Our pardon from that Law secures ; 
| Henceforth a better law prevails, 


The law of love which never fails,” 


which are about as fit for a dress of rhythm and an accompaniment 
of music, as the apostolic precept, ‘‘ Let your moderation be known 
unto all men,” a bit of advice in fact, we believe, sung as an anthem, 
| —so little do men far more sensible than Moliére’s bourgeois gentil- 

homme sometimes understand when they are talking prose and 
| when verse. 
| We believe that the preparation of a really fine selection of a 
| book of religious song, even if it did not surpass,—which we think 
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it easily might,—Sir Roundell Palmer's modest, but on the whole | As yet, however, the surface only is merely scratched, and the 
high standard, and its sanction by the highest Church authorities, | question is what can be done? If the terrible Circe cup of blood 
would be productive of a very definite improvement in the , were but put to the lips of London, are we quite sure that we could 
earnestness and beauty of all the English Churches,—for in these | then afford to cast stones at the Communists of Paris ? 


matters the gain of the National Church is the gain of Noncon- 
formist bodies also. 





THE LATE EDWARD DENISON, M.P. 
PWARDS of a year ago we noticed in this journal the early 
death of the late Member for Newark, and we gave a brief 
gummary of the work he did in the East End of London. We 
felt as we wrote that it was greatly to be desired, especially in 
resence of the immense question of Pauperism, that some record 
should be published to the world at large of Mr. Denison’s labours 
among the poor, and of the conclusions which his rare experience 
and penetrating intellect had led him to form on Poor-Law 
fegislation in general, and the likeliest means of elevating physi- 
cally and morally that stratum of society the lower section of 
hich is contentedly a recipient of publiccharity, while the upper one 
is in immediate peril of being amalgamated with it. The dijfer- 
entia of this stratum at the East End is this, that it exists alone. 
At has undergone a sad process of denudation. At the West End, 
in the Suburbs, and in the Central districts the rich and poor 
4‘ meet together.” In these portions of the metropolis Dives has 
(Lazarus at his very gates, however vast may be the gulf between 
the two in a pecuniary or educational sense of the expression. But 
in the East, Lazarus exists in a world of his own. In some East- 
End parishes, numbering, it may be, some 16,000 souls, there will 
not be found more than two or three resident families who contri- 
bute to the income-tax. The more well-to-do shopkeepers have 
migrated to the country. Houses which were even twenty years 
‘ago occupied by “carriage company” are now let out in tene- 
ments of one or two rooms; the only individuals with the least 
tincture of culture in an area of a square mile are the par- 
on, the parish doctor, and the clerk to the Vestry or Board 
of Guardians; the thousands besides are a ‘‘dim population ” of 
«costermongers, matchmakers, dock labourers (not by any means 
oppressed subjects of her Majesty), second-class artizans, Scotch 
tallymen, precarious school - adventurers, small shopkeepers, 
meedlewomen, tide-waiters, City clerks, and that inevitable 
entity “widows” without number. It is struggle, impecuni- 
osity, “loafing,” cringing, improvidence,—a general seething 
mass of unprogressive humanity that is offered to your behold- 
ing in the normal East-End parish. It must be added that while in 
#ome neighbourhoods, all well known to the police, crime has its 
‘@pecial rendezvous, in others a certain type of immorality is perhaps 
more unblushing than even in Japan. The present writer could put 
kis finger on whole streets in which the decencies of life have largely 
ceased to exist, and in the immediate vicinity of which, of course, 
ithe gin-palaces drive a roaring trade. 
‘higher order are brought to bear, it will naturally be asked, on 
such a population as we are here indicating? ‘To begin with, the 
parish priest will, as a rule, be found the life and soul of a national 
school, and out of his income of £250—called in the Clergy List 
£300 a year—he will have to contribute to this school some £30 
er £40 per annum. Then he will pay some £10 a year to the 
parochial Women Mission Fund, for the services of a mission- 
woman, who goes from house to house to collect pence for the 
savings-bank, and teach the mothers of families the use of soap 
and water. He will further, employ the ministrations of a sick- 
‘urse, and provide through her, and if he is a wise man only for the 
-non-pauper class, some twenty-five dinners a week, besides other 
comforts and cordials for the sick. He will, moreover, endeavour 
to secure the assistance of a brace of Gibeonites,—two stout curates 
for whom, with the help of the Additional Curates’ Society, he will 
try hard to find each a salary of £120 a year. The East-End 
clergyman will again be diligent himself in household visitation, 
will try week-night lectures, institute night-schools, and will have 
#everal ** high ” or “‘ low ” services, as the case may be, in the parish 
ehurch on Sundays. But when all is done, the parish church, 
saving in the few exceptional cases of very old churches, round 
which cluster the associations of many generations, will be 
found half empty. 
their absence; and the parson himself, though liable to be sent for 
when the adult is dying or to baptize a sick baby, is generally 
looked upon as a mysterious cross between the policeman and the 
relieving-officer. Dissent of a very sulphureous type, revivalism, 





And what influences of a | 





The working-men are conspicuous by | 


‘true order of this divine home, that I shrink from it. 


with its adjuncts of soup tickets, and tea-drinkings, and the | 
Bishop of London’s Fund, though in a blundering way, we cannot | 


but think, are all now making almost spasmodic efforts to win 
back to some sense of religion the inhabitants of the East End. 


It was down into an East-End parish, with such surroundings 
as we have briefly described, that Mr. Denison went, and we are 
glad to be able to say that a brief memoir* of his doings has been 
printed. We regret that we cannot say “published,” for the 
memoir is only printed for private circulation. The pre- 
face, however, containing a brief sketch of Mr. Denison’s 
life by Sir Baldwyn Leighton, is so graceful and sympa- 
thizing, and Mr. Denison’s own letters and speeches are 80 
full of interest and wise practical suggestion for our present 
phase of social life, that we would venture to express the hope that 
the volume which is now in the hands of many of Mr. Denison’s 
private friends may be given to a wider circle of readers. With- 
out pretending to know more than this volume contains, we must 
add the conviction that a man so thoughtful, so cordially devoted 
to the best interests of the poor as Mr. Denison was—for he spent 
eight months teaching and visiting in an East-End parish—must 
have left behind him manuscripts which the world would be the 
wiser for reading. 

Mr. Denison became thoroughly persuaded that our private 
charities and ‘ out-door” relief were sapping the best virtues of 
the poor. Pauper doles he had learned to look upon as direct 
stimuli to indolence and improvidence. His acquaintance with 
the poor led him further to feel with quite a passionate sense 
that even the abolition of the Poor-Law itself, which he believed 
must be effected one day, would be impotent to cure the malaise 
of the East End without preliminary persistent intellectual and 
moral appliances. And so he founded a school, and was himself 
both a teacher and lecturer therein, “tentatively,” as Sir B. 
Leighton says, ‘‘ but successfully endeavouring to prove to a parcel 
of dock labourers that Christianity was worthy their acceptance.” 
In order to have a wide basis for his inductions, Mr. Denison 
visited France and Scotland, to gather statistics relative to the 
treatment of the poor. Alas! his failing health sank under the 
discomforts of a voyage to Australia, which he preferred to the 
monotony of a Continental watering-place, in the hope of gaining 
on the spot statistics relative to emigration. He just landed at 
Melbourne, and died there in his thirtieth year, a man of wonder- 
fully profound sympathy, of much beauty of character, and of an in- 
tellect which was daily being deepened and matured under the 
brooding glow of his moral earnestness. 

In this small volume, besides the letters bearing directly on the 
condition of the poor, there are others which indicate the width 
of Mr. Denison’s culture, and the liberal tendencies of his theo- 
logical speculations, and two very remarkable ones in which, so 
early as 1867, he foretells the conflict between France and Ger- 
many, and ventures to predict that result of the war with which 
all the world is now acquainted. 

We must, in conclusion, again give expression to the wish that 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton may be authorized to make this most 
interesting volume public property ; and add to it such documents 
as will either make us better acquainted with so noble and chival- 
rous a man as Mr. Denison was, or introduce us more fully to his 
thoughts on pauperism, political economy, and theology. For all 
that a mind so earnest, so just, so practical as Mr. Denison’s was, 
had deliberately thought out must be of real value to mankind. 
The publication would be some sort of compensation to the world 
for his premature and much lamented death. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@—- 
CHURCH AND STATE. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I am most thankful to find myself at one with Mr. Maurice 
as to the fundamental principle which underlies our diverse views, 
—‘ the Church, a family for all nations, of which God is the 
Father.” It expresses perfectly the idea which I have learned, and 
largely from Mr. Maurice himself, to cherish. It is just because 
Episcopacy seems to me “‘a scheme of government ” becoming 
in these days dreadfully artificial, and contains no element of the 
The way 
in which ‘ the existence of a father in Rome is at once a profound 
acknowledgment of the great truth, and a flagrant outrage on it,” 
is a subject on which I have recently written at large. Here, 
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again, I am thankful that I accord with one whom I so deeply 
honour. But diocesan episcopacy seems to me but a minor out- 
rage on this truth of the same essential character ; a denial of the 
family order in the Church, and not a realization of it ; and, there- 
fore, I am sure that, like the archbishopric, it must decay and 
away. 

Did Mr. Maurice know us Independents better, I think he 
would acknowledge that it is the strength of our belief in the 
**one Father who is in heaven” which leads us to ‘‘ call no man 
Father upon earth.” We believe profoundly in the order which 
God can make in the family which he has founded, if he will suffer 
it, without the apparatus which seems so genial to Mr. Maurice, 
while to us it seems so hard and worldly at heart. My reading is 
but a slight matter compared with that of Mr. Maurice, but I 
know nothing in the whole compass of Church literature so full of 
the truth and the tenderness of the family bond as Mr. Cushman’s 
tobinson’s spirit, to the 
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vanish 


address, which is saturated with John 
little Independent family of Pilgrims, when they had struggled 
through the agony of their first winter in New England. The 
Church life from which that came forth may have many weak- 
nesses and ineptitudes; but one thing at any rate cannot be laid 
to its charge, ignorance of or indifference to the name of the 
Father, the family, or the Church. The relations, too, which the 
Pilgrims established with the heathen around them were set in the 
same key. 

Mr. Llewellyn Davies hopes that I mean by ‘ unholy to the 
core” little more than ‘‘ obsolete.” May I assure him that I mean 
by it precisely what I have expressed, and that the passage which 
he has quoted from my article in the Contemporory Review is in 
entire harmony with it. ‘The actual form of the relation between 
the Church and the State which is established in England seems to 
me so utterly out of tune with all that Christ has taught us to 
regard as Christian, that I cannot wonder that our Puritan fore- 
fathers groaned over it as a fatal obstacle to the effectual work of 
the Gospel in the land. 

The picture of a household which My. Davies paints somewhat 
puzzles me. Is it a sketch of the condition to which the paternal 
system which he advocates has reduced the nation? If it be true, 
and I fear it is as true as it is graphic, surely the sooner we try some 
more excellent way the better for the nation, the better for the 
Church, 

But my main object in addressing you is to point out that he 
puts a construction on my words which they will by no means 
fairly bear, in representing that I regard the Presbyterian and 
Methodist Church systems as equally ‘‘ unholy” with that of the 
Establishment. I believe that as Church systems, because they 
are Church systems, they organize and maintain a separation 
between two spheres which Christ came to make one. But I 
never for one moment supposed or stated that they could be fairly 
included in the same category with the Established Church. It is 
because Independency is not a Church system, that I cleave to it. 
I am not ‘‘a witness for unadulterated Congregationalism ;” I 
have not employed the word, it is just the “ ism” which I dread. 
A company of faithful men meeting for fellowship and work for 
Christ, and managing their own affairs, is not a sect. Any num- 
ber of such companies meeting for brotherly counsel and co-opera- 
tion is not a sect. It is the simplest and purest form in which the 
Christian life can nourish itself and act on society, and therefore 
I believe that the progress of society will approximate all Church 
organization to its simple form in time. 

The passage on our doctrinal trust-deeds does not touch me per- 
‘Twenty-five years ago at Claylands, and quite recently 
have contended 


sonally. 
in my new church in the Brixton Road, I 
strenuously and successfully against the custom to which Mr. 
Llewellyn Davies so justly refers. Both at Claylands and Brixton 
“the form of sound words” is committed to the custody, not of 
the Lord Chancellor, but of the Church. 

[ believe most firmly that ‘ people cannot live on from genera- 
tion to generation without trying to bind together the past and 
the future.” But that I should be taxing your generosity too far, 
I would endeavour to show that we attach a very high value to 
this bond of history; that the Church of England at the Refor- 
mation created a new thing in history, debasing the noble idea 
which the Medieval Church strove to realize, and that we, the 
Nonconformists—not unknown to English history—are in the true 
line of the historical development of the Church. 

And now, in closing this correspondence, let me offer to you my 
hearty thanks for the generous kindness with which you have 
afforded me so much space in your columns to advocate views so 
unsympathetic with your own.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Batpwin Brown. 
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INDEPENDENCY AND EPISCOPACY., 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Str,—As long as Mr. Baldwin Brown upholds Independency or- 
Congregationalism as a more * holy ” scheme than KE piseopacy, he 
cannot, I think, escape from the conclusions of your correspondentg 
Mr. Maurice and Mr. Davies. 

If he is content to say it is a better scheme, he will be allowed 
by these and others to think so. As self-supporting, self-extend- 
ing, and aggressive agencies, the Episcopal, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian schemes bear a common character. ‘To neither of 
them is the safety or well-being of ‘‘ the Church ” exclusively com- 
mitted, and it is open to Mr. Brown to consider and Mr. Davies to 
admit such and such agencies to be ‘ obsolete,” without prejudic- 
ing the interests of the Church at all. If Mr. Brown will boldly 
take up the ground which others than Quakers hold, that * relj- 
gion is absolutely a matter between God and the individual soul,” 
he will be in a position to cavil more logically at the ties which 
bind the Episcopal Church in England to the State. And if he 
takes up this position, he need not fear the argument from family 
worship brought forward by Mr. Davies, because paternal govern- 
ment, however useful in the minority of a State, must inevitably 
give way to representative institutions as the members of the State 
arrive, so to speak, at manhood. The theory of the present State 
Church is not consistent with representative government. The 
theory of a State and Church conterminate and harmonious is no 
nearer fulfilment in this country now than when Arnold sighed for 
it thirty years ago.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Glasgow, June 20, 1871. J. M. Keiry, 
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(To THe Epitor oF THE “Spe 
Srr,—The antidote which the Times has been graciously pleased 
to provide for the Battle of Dorking seems to me not to go far 
enough. ‘The chronicler of the English victory on the Saffolk 
coast is content with disputing the military conclusions of the 
ingenious writer in Blackwood ; but why not begin at the root of 
the matter, and dispute his political premisses? ‘Che writer of the 
‘* Battle of Dorking ” assumes a war with the United States, a new 
Indian mutiny, and an Irish rebellion, to prepare the 
disastrous conflict with Germany, and apparently Russia also. 
Whereas we have, as [ submit, at least as good a right to forecast 
a political chronology somewhat of this kind :— 

1870-1890. The German Empire consolidates and liberalizes its 
institutions with surprising rapidity. 

1480. The principal Powers of the West adopt the principles of 
the Treaty of Washington, and establish a perpetual tribunal of 
international law. 

1885. Marked uneasiness of Russia and activity of Pan-Slavonic 
agitation. 

1890. ‘The new Kaiser opens Prince Bismarck’s political testa- 
ment. ‘lhe directing minds of the German Empire take a more 
decidedly democratic turn. After suggestions from Russia that 
European order and the independence of non-Teutonic nationali- 





ties are in danger, Russia arms steadily and secretly. 

1892. Fall of the reactionary régime in France. Attempt at 
pressure from Russia, checked by the German Government putting 
itself formally at the head of the advanced Liberals of Europe. 

1892-1895. Russia prepares for the final struggle of despotism 
under the form of a Pan-Slavonic and Socialist crusade. 


1896. The Federation of the West declares Russia a public 
enemy. Lerlin telegraphs for an English corps d’armce, appre- 


ciating our rifles and artillery. England telegraphs for the United 
States’ fleet, and sends the Channel Squadron without hesitation 
to the Mediterranean. 

‘The sequel may be filled in at pleasure. 
proverbially failures, and the writer of ‘* The Battle of Dorking” 
has set a hard task to any one who tries to encounter him on his 
own ground. Only I should like the scene to open with the abrupt 
announcement of a German army corps being ready to land at 
Harwich and an American fleet being off Plymouth, so that the 
reader might be excited by a little wholesome fright, until he dis- 
covered both forces to be our good friends and partakers ia the 


Replies in detail are 


coming triumph of civilization.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A TevrTonic VISIONARY. 
MR. MacWHIRTER’S PICTURE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE 
Sir,—In the notice of the Royal Academy by * V.”, in your paper 
of June 10th, he says :—** Mr. Mac Whirter exhibitsa clumsy imita- 
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Clamsy my picture may be, but it cannot well be an imitation, as 
[ never saw the picture referred to. A sketch of my rain-and-sea 
picture has been in my note book for years before I came to Lon- 
don. In justice to me, I hope you will be good enough to print 
this statement.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun MacWuirrer. 


ART. 
a ae 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
(THIRD NOTICE] 

fr the execution of Mr. M. Anthonf’s “ Aged Oak” (101) had 
been equal to its conception, his picture would have been as great 
a delight to a large portiun of the public as it is, in fact, an object 
of admiration to the few who prefer a strong gripe of the subject 
to mere neat handiwork. ‘The handiwork indeed is of no mean 
order, but it is plain that Mr. Anthony’s genius deserved to burn 
with a clearer flame than his technical training will permit. ‘The 
knarled and riven trunk tells of many a storm suffered and braved 
before this, that smites it now out of the inky thundercloud, 


sways its great boughs and tortures its still vigorous foliage. | 


Here is a tree that has outlived many generations of men, and 
yet gives them shelter ; a monument, a sufferer, and still a bene- 
factor. Like all art that is inspired bya living thought, the 
picture improves by acquaintance; the longer it is looked at the 
more firmly does it hold the mind, unlike the multitude of paint- 
ings that challenge attention by superficial cleverness, but soon 
cloy, and then disgust. The veteran J. Linnell continues to paint 
with unabated power. Perhaps among the half-dozen pictures by 
him which were recently sold in Christie's auction-room, there 


were some which those who saw them (happily not a few) might | 


prefer to “‘Shelter” (1119), at this exhibition. But when this 


has received the mellowing influence of a few short years (an in- | 


fluence which Mr. Linnel! always seems to reckon upon), it may be 
expected to bear comparison with any of his former works. 


At present it must be allowed the upper side of the great thunder- | 
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'scarched for motives to set an artist to work. 


much favour. 
the like contribution with similar treatment. 


ble god of war ? 
| Milton’s “Sabrina fair” quoted for the inane and ill-painted 


| nudities of Mr. Frost, R.A. 
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cast shadows. Mr. Covke has, in fact, done nothing which could 
not have been done, and done better, by a photographer. 

If the choice of a subject from famous historical events be a 
virtue, then there are numbers of our artists not yet mentioned 
who are entitled to commendation. Mr. Constable was in the 
habit of saying he preferred a modest subject which he might 
ennoble, to a grand subject with the risk of debasing it. But that 
sentiment does not now, at least in practice, command universal 
assent. Mary Queen of Scots, Queen Ann Boleyn, Lady Jane 
Grey, Oliver Cromwell, such are the persons whose lives are 
There is little 
sign that the artist in general rises to the height of his subject, 
or troubles himself with a thought beyond the question,—will his 


) picture be accepted at the Royal Academy? Surely Mary Queen 


of Scots was not an insipid person, yet Mr. Horsley, R.A., would 
have us think she was (193). And though there is some force in 
the physiognomy of Lady Shrewsbury, that lady would scarcely 
have so betrayed her suspicions on her face. It is impossible to 
prove that Aun Boleyn did not slip down on the steps of the 
water-gate at the Tower of London, and bruise herself grievously 
in so falling; but itis certain an artist ought not to have chosen the 
moment when, by her gesture, the hapless Queen betrayed her 
bodily hurts, for the representation of an event famous in English 
history (182). The impression that Lady Jane Grey was a scold, 


or likely to clinch her theological arguments with ostentatious 


vehemence, is not that which most people collect from the records 


of her life (445); nor were Oliver Cromwell or Sir Peter Lely 


feeble in their several callings (83). These are but specimens of 
P 


a widespread feebleness, often tinged with vulgarity. They cannot 


be wholly overlooked, because they are obviously treated with 
The world of poetry and mythology are laid under 
Who in Mr. 
Prinsep’s picture (566) recognizes Odin, the mighty and irresisti- 
Who does not suffer some shock when he finds 


A deeply impressive and perfectly unaffected picture is “ How 
It is the interior of a cottage 


clond is too coldly white: but no long time will be required to | bereft!” (1038), by M. Israels. 
where the old woman and her little granddaughter are left in 


throw a warmer tint over it, and to complete the harmony, now 
scarcely perfect, between the sky and the earth. ‘The scenery is solitary bereavement, with full opportunity for melancholy re- 
trospect, after the bustle of the retiring faneral. Mr. Crowe 


that of northern Sussex or East Surrey, an undulating country 

rich in beech and oaken copse. ‘The tree-tops are bending under has painted a good little picture in his “ Old Mortality” (39). 
the first fitful puffs that precede the coming storm, and advise a The old man, with half-averted profile, is very intent on his occu- 
timely shelter. Mr. Leader is a painstaking artist, who does not | pation, restoring time-worn epitaphs, and clearly entertains no 
paint at random. ‘There is character in his trees, and often a ' doubt of its importance. The tone of colour is not inappropriately 
pleasant gradation of tones; but his colour is too clean and un- | chill,—grey, green, and blue; but the taste may be questioned that 
broken, and the general effect, therefore, is apt to be painty. | led to the introduction of Sir Walter Scott in the background. 
“The Stream through the Birch Wood” (591) is a fair example ‘‘ At the Bar ” (1168), a picture of ambitious size by Mr. F. 
both of his merits and of his defects. There is far more of the Walker, is sure to arrest attention. It has that air of distinction 
atmosphere of nature in Mr. Downard’s upright landscape ‘‘ On | which Mr. Walker generally succeeds in securing, and which, 
the Banks of the Rother” (222). The trees that occupy so large though not amounting to genius, lifts all his work out of the 
@ space are not remarkably graceful or picturesque, nor is the common-place. The woman, who is a prisoner at the bar, is the 
foreground with deer managed with notable skill; but the level | only figure. Resting her hands uneasily on the bar, and with 
meadows below and beyond, with the little Rother winding knees almost failing under her, she looks round the Court with 
placidly through them, are most pleasant. The light of afternoon , terrified and desperate gaze. Her eyes (reflecting no light) are full 
is in the sky, and the low sun shines through the long, flowering | of horror, and her whole expression is without hope. There is some 
grass, the tints of which are beautifully tender, and lead the eye difficulty in understanding the arrangement of light; but one 
into a receding and dreamy distance. ‘There are some excellent need not be hypercritical when there is so much that deserves 
sea and coast views by Mr. H. Moore, especially ‘*A Gale in praise. Another clever picture, where horror is the prevailing 
the Downs” (1144), with driving sea and clouds, where the sentiment, is Mr. Wynfield’s ‘‘ Death of Buckingham” (114). 
correct drawing and movement of the waves are to be particu- Where there was so much temptation for theatrical exaggeration 
larly noticed; and ‘ Sunset—Calm after Storm” (1146), in which the artist has exercised a wholesome restraint. Restraint passes 
the great towering cumuli and idle sails redden against the declin- into austerity in M. Legros (187). It is a very valuable quality 
ing sun, and are reflected in the tremulous ocean. Mr. F. Walton ina picture-gallery, to temper the florid excesses that are sure to 
exhibits two very agreeable reminiscences of Surrey, one of its abound therein ; but the constant repetition of it in similar sub- 
woods (120), the other of its commons (480); both quiet jects would make a collection of works by M. Legros himself 
(almost too quiet) in colour, and serene in sentiment. Mr. J. somewhat wearisome. Sufficiently severe also in style is Mr. 
Peel's ‘‘ Spring” (1051) deserves praise for its bright and true Armitage’s ‘‘ Peace” (19), a not ill-imagined scene on French 
colour; but the general truth of effect is a little spoiled by exces- ground twenty years hence. But the artist chooses to be judged 
sive blackness in some of the tree-trunks. Only those who are at by a perilously high standard when he quotes from Virgil some 
the head of their profession can afford to disregard so important of the most sonorous lines ever written, ‘‘Scilicet et tempus 
a quality as truth of general effect. Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A., veniet,” &c. Mr. Riviere is the only animal painter worthy of 
does this with a serenely unconscious air that takes in many notice. His hogs, the victims of Circe’s wiles, are admirable. 
persons. The title to one of his paintings is “A Bit of English They grunt and fawn, while she looks on contentedly, conscious of 
Coast” (224). Great industry has been expended upon the her power, and pleased to exercise it to their confusion. 
delineation of a variety of details, such as pebbles, piles, boats, &c. The sculpture-room is not often used except as a convenient 
But the whole is utterly without interest, and it is not without resting-place after surveying the pictures. Yet little as sculpture 
& species of resentment that one discovers that this lightless and 
lifeless production is intended to include a representation of sun- 
shine. The evidence of this intention, which it is very necessary 
to adduce, consists of certain dark patches, plainly meant for 


is generally regarded by the British public, some at least there 
must have been who, as they rested their weary limbs and eyes 
dazzled with colours (not all harmonious), found themselves look- 


» 


ing with pleasure at Mr. Woolner’s “ Virgilia” (1277). 


The wife 
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of the banished Coriolanus, thinking of his great deeds and | convictions of the works which are labelled with titles strange to 
remembering his absence, is in an agony of despair. ‘The half- | this generation, and of this little posthumous book, which comes, 
draped figure is designed with great vigour and largeness, and with a peculiar pathos from the verge of the grave. But it would 
modelled with exquisite truth and refinement. ‘he neck, left | be a review far exceeding the space here at our disposal, and we- 
arm, and shoulder are quite masterly. The face, if anything, lacks | must proceed to that epitome of the purpose of the present work 
nobility of type ; but the whole figure expresses the sadness and | which appears to us the only criticism to which it is liable. 
despair of the ‘‘ widowed wife” with consummate art. V. The spirit and aim of the collection of fragments here given to 
the world may be stated in the writer’s own words. “ It has,” he- 
says (p. 82), ‘* been the chief aim of my life to possess such an 
apprehension of the truth of Christianity, as will show me in the 
history itself a light and a truth which will meet the demands of 
my reason and conscience; and it is now forty-five years since [ 
MR. ERSKINE'S POSTHUMOUS FRAGMENTS.* ventured to give through theepress an utterance to this desire, and 
Tus is not an easy book to review. It is the last utterance of | to accompany it with a sketch of the meagre progress I had then 
one who strove in the years of difficulty to pour forth what he | made in realizing it. I was brought up from my childhood in the 
deemed the message of healing to a sick and wounded race; who, | belief of the supernatural and the miraculous in connection with 
as his long career on earth approached its close, sought to sum up | religion, especially in connection with the history of Christ, and 
the truths which had emerged to him with ever increasing dis- | like many in the present day, I came in after-life to have misgiy- 
tinctness, into a few simple words which should be intelligible to ings as to the credibility of this history. But a patient study of 
all. The critic who would present to his reader any valuable appre- | the narrative and the perception of a light in it which entirely 
ciation of such a work, ought to dismiss from his mind the notion of satisfied my reason and conscience, finally overcame these mis- 
literary value as completely as though he were dealing with some | givings and forced on me the conviction of its truth. A good deal 
scientific treatise, and yet the truths with which it deals are those of this cannot perhaps be fully communicated to others, but of that. 
which, being inseparable from the experience which produces | which can I wish to record as distinctly as I am able what, having 
them, form the very antithesis to science. ‘To this difficulty of | found helpful to myself, I think may perhaps be helpful to them.” 
criticizing all religious writings there is in the case of Mr. Erskine’s| ‘This extract, with one exception, gives a complete impression 
the superadded disadvantage that it is quite impossible to justify | not only of the book under notice, but of the whole character and 
from any of them the unique charm which his name possesses for | aim of the writer. Whatever “a patient study of the narrative ” 
those to whom it was the symbol of magnetic power. Wesay “‘the| may have meant to his ears, that elaborate study of detail, 
unique charm,” yet an attempt to describe it might perhaps re- that impartial consideration of inconsistencies and weighing 
call to more than one reader some character which stands out in | of evidence which most persons would suppose implied by those. 
his memory as the centre of his most indelible recollections and | words, is a mental exercise which would have had no interest 
the source of his most abiding sympathies, yet has left no trace | for him. The evidence of Christianity to him was its harmony 
explaining this impression to those who do not share it. Such | with the needs of his inmost soul. The continual urgency of the 
memories suggest a dislocation between genius and character, as | inward pleading for faithfulness to a higher ideal demanded, as. 
though some spirits had been sent into the world endowed with | its objective correlate, a divine ideal of humanity, a Being at once 
all that distinctness of personality which is the ideal accompani- | eternal and dependent, by whom those filial virtues which form 
ment of creative power, but without that power. They seem to | the noblest exhibition of humanity should be shown not to be: 
have once possessed some voice they must have lost. The vivid | originated by man, but to have their root in God. The voice 
interest attaching to every passage of life in which they bore a | of conscience was to him a demonstration of a divine ruler suffi- 
part so far transcends the interest of ordinary intercourse that we | cient to outweigh—what he readily allowed to lie in the opposite 
are tempted to account for it by supposing them endowed with | scale—the general aspect of the world. “ When we see the evil 
genius, yet when we seek to describe them to others we cannot everywhere exceeding the good,” he imagines an objector as asking: 
resolve this impression into anything but itself. Others have| (p. 68), ‘‘ are we justified in believing that he abhors evil? The 
given us pictures, words, deeds. These men have bequeathed to| answer which satisfies my reason is that I am fully conscious in 
us the image of themselves. | my own inner man of an overshadowing of evil, just as I see it in 
It is impossible to notice any work of Thomas Erskine without | the outer world ; but I am also most distinctly conscious of the 
such reflections as these, but we fully admit that for the general | divine condemnation resting upon it all, and of a call upon me to 
reader every book must stand on its own merits. The foregoing | take part with God in his condemnation of it.” He was not sa 
words are due to a circle, not large, but large enough, and, in the | certain of anything as of this, and on this, as the very primal rock 
world of religious thought, prominent enough to demand some part | of knowledge, he could build fearlessly. ‘If any one should 
of the address of the critic ; for the reader to whom Thomas Erskine | declare,” he once said to a friend, ‘‘ that these tables and chairs 
is merely the author of a newly published volume they can have | are the creations of my own fancy, I should have much to say 
but little relevance. But as the latter, after all, is the personage | against it ; but I am not so sure of their having an existence inde- 
chiefly to be considered in these pages, we hasten with the same | pendent of me, as I am of that which the Conscience bears witness 
sort of regret with which we should quit a garden for a hortus| to.” ‘This was what he meant by certainty ; it was to the evidence 
siccus composed of those flowers which most lose their colour, to| of the senses as the evidence of the senses is in Hume's famous 
change the focus of attention from the man to his thoughts, as they | argument to that of human testimony. He was as much more 
are here given. | sure of the reality of this voice of unceasing urgency than of the 
The present volume, for the arrangement of which the author reality of anything that he saw, as most people are more sure 05 
was not responsible, contains an essay on the principles which he | the reality of something they see than the reality of something. 
believed to lie at the root of Christianity, a fragment of a com- | they hear of. ‘To those who could not admit this base of certainty 
mentary on the Romans, and some yet more fragmentary thoughts | (and we are sensible it is in our day a large limitation), he had 
which vary or illustrate his more consecutive utterances. It is/ little or nothing to say. 
separated from other writings from the same pen by a gap of more| He had most to say to those who, fully admitting that the ex- 
than thirty years. The books which have made Mr. Erskine’s | pression “‘ the Voice of Conscience” is no mere metaphor, yet see 
name well known in Scotland had gone through many editions ; in Christ a person of whom we have knowledge only through the 
one of them had been translated into a foreign language when men | New Testament. Hethought that we understand the New Testament 
now old were young. One had attained a more indelible distinction. | best, and therefore believe it most sincerely, when we read it by 
In 1836, Mr, J. 11. Newman devoted one of the Tracts for the Times | the light of an independent knowledge of the unseen world which 
(No. 73), to an attack upon an essay of his as the ‘‘ingenious and | is there revealed. ‘The very nature of all that inspires love in us, 
eloquent” exponent of a peculiar and subtle form of Rationalism. | of all that we call goodness, seemed to him to imply relation. 
Mr. Erskine took no notice of this criticism. Through the years | He felt vividly that for a solitary being righteousness would be 
most throbbing with life of all this century he was silent. His | impossible, that the word would lose its meaning for a man as we- 
silence marks a remarkable indifference to personal fame, | subtracted the illustrations given by family life, friendship, and 
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perhaps it also marks a want of sympathy with the great pulsa- | 
tions of national life as remarkable in a different direction. It | 
would be an interesting study to trace the stream of his thought | 
through its long underground passage, and to note the common | 
* The Spiritual Order and other Papers, selected from the MSS of the late Thomas 
Erskine, of Linlathen, Edmonston and Douglas. | 

















citzenship; and he altogether rejected the notion that it 
could have one meaning for man and another for God. If 
those facts which give men common interests are necessary 
not merely to the exercise and illustration of goodness, but to 
the very existence of any quality which we may call by that name, 
then it cannot be that the source of all that moves our love, our 
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reverence, of all that soothes the jarred and wounded spirit with 
gracious sympathy, and imbues it with a sense of brotherhood 
strong to overcome distaste and alienation, possesses nothing of 
that community in which it binds us together. Divine kinship, 
therefore, must be cowval with divine goodness, or there would be 
an impassable chasm between God’s goodness and man’s; or 
rather, God’s goodness would be to us a name, and not a thing. 

When, more than twenty years ago, Mr. Erskine was expatiating 
to a friend on the line of thought here indicated, and his companion 
objected to him the words put by Milton into the mouth of God in 
answer to Adam,— 

“ What thinkest thou of me, and this my state? 

Seem I to thee sufficiently possessed 

Of happiness, or not? who am alone 

From all eternity ; for none I know 

Second to me or like,” 
—he asked eagerly, having forgotten the passage, what was Adam’s 
answer, and seemed disappointed when his companion gave the 
substance of the lines which justify Adam’s demand for a com- 
panion :— 

“ Thou in thyself art perfect, and in thoe 

Is no deficience found. 

But man by number is to manifest : ’ 

His single imperfection ; and beget 

Like of his like, his image multiplied 

In unity defective, which requires 

Collateral love and dearest amity.” 
This God alone from all eternity standing opposite to 
creatures requiring ‘‘ collateral love and dearest amity ” as the 
mere refuge of imperfection, was exactly that conception of 
Christianity which he rejected as omitting its essential elements. 
Imperfection is the hindrance, not the source of love. The God 
to whom the conscience bears witness is not enforcing on us a law 
from without, but pressing on us the full acceptance of a nature 
which we share with him. 

We have recalled this incident because the ideal of Christianity 
expressed in the pages we are attempting to epitomize is shown 
most clearly against the background of what we conceive the 
ordinary theology as it is given by Milton; in part also (as Mr. 
Erskine’s view has had abler literary exponents) to show how long 
a time the thoughts here given to the world had been pressing on his 
mind. They might in part be expressed in the words of a heathen, 
who saw eighteen centuries ago that ‘‘ there must be others to 
whom God may exercise social virtues, for upon himself he cannot 
exercise justice, love, or kindness.” Only Plutarch did not see 
what was the most essential part of this doctrine in the apprehen- 
sion of Mr. Erskine, that more was involved in it than an eternal 
community of divine personalities. This community is never 
mentioned in the pages we are noticing but with reference to the 
light it casts upon the filial relation, and all relations of which that 
isthe type. If ‘obedience and submission and gratitude and 
truthful dependence” are good in man, they must have their arche- 
type, like all other good, in a being who is not merely man. 
“For every active form of goodness in man there must be a 
corresponding recipient form” (p. 35). This thought of an 
eternal receiver, a being who has from all eternity exercised sub- 
mission and obedience, throws for him a flood of light on the 
path of human duty. A new meaning seemed put into 
the words, ‘the blessedness of trust,” when he looked 
upon Christ as the model truster, and saw in him the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Habakkuk (so he reads it, p. 135), 
“The man made right by faith shall live,’—a prophecy com- 
pletely fulfilled, he thought, only in the resurrection of Christ ; 
incompletely, by all who enter into his spirit of trust, and follow 
him in a complete acceptance of the position of sons. It was a 
deliverance from the spirit of man, like the intellectual deliverance 
of the astronomer who exchanges the geocentric for the helio- 
centric theory,—the confusion of mechanism needed while our 
world is the centre of the universe, for that simplicity of principle 
which we attain when we regard it as a subordinate planet. ‘This 
is what he meant by the spiritual order. ‘The wonderful cosmos 
which has given exercise to the intellect of a Kepler and Newton 
was to him a parable of the order in which man was intended to 
find his place. Sin is the spirit of choice in which man refuses to 
find his centre out of himself. What St. Paul—the spiritual 
Newton—describes as “‘ justification” or “setting right” is simply 
the revelation to him of his error, the reduction, as it were, 
of the dislocated limb, which only needed this reduction to be set 
right, and which no other treatment could set right. We quit 
the order when we try to live independently of God, and only in 
returning to the position of dependence can we take up our right 





place in the divine Cosmos. What the law of gravitation effects 
for the things that are seen and temporal, keeping everything in 
its place, that office in the things that are unseen and eternal is. 
filled by the spirit of Trust. 

There is much in this conception of the relation between the- 
material and the spiritual world which will, to those who are ac- 
quainted with that little known thinker, recall what are spoken of as 
the mystical writings of William Law. Such readers will peruse with 
especial interest the last fragment but one in the book, in which 
Mr. Erskine speaks of his delight in first becoming acquainted with 
Law, and first gaining from him the conception of ‘ Christianity 
not as a system of doctrine imposed on us by God of which we 
could know nothing except from the Scriptures, but as the natural 
religion to which all our faculties are adapted” (p. 258). The 
passage is a striking testimony to the reality of spiritual kindred, 
and gives added meaning to the words of both those who are thus. 
connected together. 

We are endeavouring rather to interpret this little book than to 
criticize it. Otherwise, criticism suggests itself readily enough. 
Some will feel a want of reference to the most important problems 
of the day. Some will think that a part of our nature is here 
mistaken for the nature itself, and that many kinds of rightness 
and many kinds of evil are not only ignored, but implicitly denied. 
Some will think evidence of principle is confused with evidence of 
fact, and that our desires and needs are too much used as proof of 
some reality which shall satisfy them. There is much force in such 
criticisms. No one who demands that the proportion of various 
truth should be accurately kept will be satisfied with these 
fragments. They are written for those who hunger and 
thirst after some hope of Order in this tangled world, and 
who believe that there may be certainty in the region that 
eye cannot see nor ear hear. We may seem to indicate but a 
small audience in these words. And yet we are convinced that in 
one respect Mr. Erskine was a teacher specially fitted for our time. 
It is a time, few will deny, enriched by one great religious gain. 
The dark thought which some of us can remember, perhaps, as- 
overshadowing our childhood, that in some region of the spiritual 
world there exists a prison for those whom God has abandoned to 
the consequences of their sin, has passed away. Orthodoxy no 
longer demands of us that we believe in an endless Hell, and no 
one who has even for a moment in far-off years groaned beneath 
the thought that hope ended with the grave will think any price 
too great for such a gain. And yet the price we have paid 
is great. With the endlessness of penal suffering we have 
too much lost the sense of the evil of sin. It is a word 
that for many has lost its meaning. When we subtract 
what is given up to the legislator as crime on the one hand, and 
to the philanthropist as misfortune on the other, hardly anything 
seems left but a faded unreality. ‘The denunciation of the Psalmist 
has been fulfilled in many of us,—‘‘ Neither doth he abhor anything 
that is evil.” To some this will seem a loss that nothing can 
compensate, not even our deliverance from an eternal torture- 
chamber. We think that it is a greater spiritual injury to 
worship omnipotent partiality and cruelty than the sort of 
infinite good-nature which now fills for so many the throne 
of the universe; but if the first mistake is greater, the last 
is very great. And what we especially welcome in this little 
volume therefore is its combination of two feelings we have 
never seen combined in any religious book before,—the absolute 
conviction of ultimate blessedness for every human soul, and 
the sense that it is quite impossible for human beings to exag- 
gerate God’s horror of sin. ‘The first of these convictions was 
for Mr. Erskine a part of his trust in God. It seemed to him 
that “in giving up the assurance that God's purpose of unchang- 
ing love follows man from out his present life through all stages of 
being, to its full accomplishment, we are giving up the idea of God 
altogether” (pp. 69, 70). For he had no other idea of God but as 
one who would never cease his conflict with evil; a being who 
confronted sin with a purpose of deliverance absolutely unchange- 
able by any act of the sinner, with a love that no time could alter 
and resources that no events could exhaust. ‘To make any exceptions 
to this all-conquering love seemed to him to change, not its degree, 
but its nature. If the love thus trusted in did not embrace those who- 
were ignorant or defiant of it, the ground of trust must be—what 
he felt it impossible it could be—something in the truster, and not 
in the object of that trust. The Christian who did not believe that 
the blessed future of the profligate and the worldling rested on a 
foundation as secure as his own was, in fact, trusting to something 
in himself. ‘There could, Mr. Erskine thought, be only one hope 
for all,—the character, not of individual men, but of God. 

But the very path by which he reached this assurance of uni- 
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versal salvation secured him from what we have spoken of as the 
price that has been paid for the deliverance from a common-place 
hell. It was not in his mind what it is in most people’s, the feel- 
ing that God was too merciful to make us suffer anything very 
dreadful. On the contrary, we imagine that some will feel, if , 
they read this book through, that its author had an even dispro- 
portionate sense of the element of severity in the ruler of our lives. 
The sense of sin, and the punishment of sin, is in every page. 
Many will feel (to some extent we agree with them) that there is 
danger and illusion in making these the chief facts of life, that the | 
unmoral world is a large and valuable one, and even useful in its 
influence on the views we take of the moral world. But in an age 
when sin is treated as a bugbear of the past, when men shrink | 
from bearing or inflicting pain, while they visit guilt with feeble 
indignation, and transfer to the object of their worship both what | 
is good and what is weak in themselves, it is well that he who 
asserts the universal love of God should also assert that God 
shrinks from inflicting no extremity of pain, and that he who sees | 
the certainty of the final defeat of sin should fully realize its 
horror, even at the price of unduly dwelling on its scope. 

We have endeavoured to indicate what appears to us of most 
value in this little book. It will, for a few, have a value which 
others will not the least understand. But all must recognize in it 
the utterance of a spirit profoundly penetrated with the sense of | 
brotherhood, with the claims of a common humanity, a spirit that | 
as one of a saved minority could find no peace in heaven, and in | 
its aspirations, at least, if not its achievements, recalls the tribute 
addressed to Dr. Arnold by his son :— 

“ But thou wouldst not alone 
Be saved! .... 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 
Still thou turnedst, and still 
Beckonedst the trembler, and still 
Gavest the weary thine hand. 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself, 
And at the end of thy day, 
O faithful shepherd! to come 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand.” 


atone 








SIR H. MAINE ON THE ORIGIN OF TENURE.* 
We do not know if Sir Henry Maine will like to be compared | 
to De Tocqueville, but to us it is alway De Tocqueville whom he | 
irresistibly recalls. He has the same habit of supporting broad 
generalizations by masses of minute facts, he gives the same im- 
pression of dreading to use all the vast stores of his knowledge lest | 
he should overload his main thesis, he has the same power of pro- 
ducing conviction, and the reader is always inclined to use of either | 
writer the same infrequent form of eulogy. ‘This man is not so | 
much learned, or able, or accomplished, though he is evidently all 
three, as wise. There are passages in these lectures, paragraphs 
apart from the main subject, which almost dazzle us with the 
brilliancy of the light they throw upon disputed questions many | 
of which we have studied all our lives, or the clearness with which 
they bring into relief facts of which we were dimly cognizant, but | 
to which we previously attached no importance. ‘Take, for instance, 
this sentence, which supplies in twenty lines a key to half the | 
anomalies of English legislation :— 





“T havo been conducted by this discussion to a topic on which a few | 
words may not be thrown away. Not only in connection with the pre- 
servation of customary law, but as a means of clearing the mind before 
addressing oneself to a considerable number of juridical questions, I | 
must ask you to believe that the very small place filled by our own 
English law in our thoughts and conversation is a phenomenon absolutely | 
confined to these islands. A very simple experiment, a very fow | 
questions asked after crossing the Channel, will convince you that 
Frenchmen, Swiss, and Germans of a very humble order, have a fair 
practical knowledge of the law which regulates their every-day life. 
‘We in Great Britain and Ireland are altogether singular in our tacit 
conviction that law belongs as much to the class of exclusively profes- | 
sional subjects as the practice of anatomy. Ours is, in fact, under 
limitations which it is not necessary now to specify, a body of traditional 
customary law; no law is better known by those who live under it ina 
certain stage of social progress, none is known s0 little by thoso who 
are in another stage. As social activity multiplies the questions re- 
quiring judicial solution, the method of solving them which a system of 
customary law is forced to follow, is of such a nature as to add enor- 
mously to its bulk. Such a system in tho end beats all but the 
experts; and we, accordingly, have turned our laws over to experts, to 
attorneys and solicitors, to barristers above them, and to judges in the 
last resort. There is but one remedy for this,—the reduction of the law 
to continuous writing aud its inclusion within aptly-framed general 
propositions. The facilitation of this process is the practical end of 
scientific jurisprudence.” 


Or read the chapter upon the Hindoo theory of Price, and the 
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* Village Communities in 
By Henry Sumuer Maine, 


origin of that strange idea which still lingers among ourselves, that 
there is such a thing as a just price, which it is immoral to exceed, 
—a just price as distinguished from a market price. We do not 
recollect in our reading another equally perfect instance of the 
biography of an idea. ‘The chapter, like all Sir H. Maine’s writ- 
ings, has the defect of brevity ; but no one who reads it will ever 
doubt again that the ancient object of trade was not profit, but 


| social convenience, and that trade being confined to the interchange 


of articles over a small area, and carried on among men who were 
either kinsfolk, or stood to each other in the inter-dependent 


‘relation of kinsfolk, a customary price grew up, any depar- 


ture from which was considered slightly immoral. This 
idea, firmly rooted in ancient society, still survives in India, 
provoking natives when the prices change, say from the in. 
flux of wealth, to meet the facts by changes rather in quality 
than in price, thus incurring an unjust imputation of fraud, and 


|ig even visible in England in the opprobrium attaching to the 
/man who sells money at an unusual rate, and to the man who 


makes a high profit out of a sale to a relative or an intimate 
friend. It is another and a most remarkable addition to the eyi- 
dence for this theory, that the grain-dealer of the Indian village, 
who is also its usurer, appears to be almost the only official 
superinduced upon its organization and outside its family, and 
therefore entitled by opinion to depart from the customary 
or friendly price, and extort the highest profit he can 
command, —a privilege, we may remark, which for ages 


| attached for precisely the same reason to the Jews of Europe. Or, 


to take another illustration of our point. Read M. Dunoyer’s 
extraordinary sketch of the notion of a judiciary entertained by the 
Continental Communists, a judiciary, consisting only of a jury, 
deciding only by their consciences, and then read this explanation 
of the same notion as entertained by the ancient Hindoo Commune 


or Village :— 


“Without the most violent forcing of language, it is impossible to 

apply these terms, command, sovereign, obligation, sanction, right, to the 
customary law under which the Indian village communities have lived 
for centuries, practically knowing no other law civilly obligatory. It 
would be altogether inappropriate to speak of a political superior come 
manding a particular course of action to the villagers. The council of 
village elders does not command anything, it merely declares what has 
always been. Nor does it generally declaro that which it believes soma 
higher power to have commanded ; those most entitled to speak on the 
subject deny that the natives of India necessarily require divine or 
political authority as tho basis of their usages; their antiquity is by 
itself assumed to be a sufficient reason for obeying them. Nor, in the 
sense of the analytical jurists is there riyht or duty in an Indian village 
community; a person aggrieved complains not of an individual wrong, 
but of the disturbance of the order of the entire little society. More 
than all, customary law is not enforced by a sanction. In the 
almost inconceivable case of disobedience to the award of the village 
council, the sole punishment, or the sole certain punishment, would 
appear to be universal disapprobation, And hence, under the system 
of Bentham and Austin, the customary law of India would have to be 
called morality,—an inversion of language which scarcely requires to be 
formally protested against.” 
Is there not in that extract almost a blinding flash of historic 
light? Or again, though on this point we must appeal rather to 
Anglo-Indians than to Englishmen, let any one of them read 
pages 25-27, upon the solvent influence of English thought on 
Hindoo beliefs, philosophies, and morals, and its causes, and more 
especially this pregnant paragraph, which in a dozen lines explains 
what has for years perplexed close observers, the furious fear with 
which the old orthodox thinkers of Llindoo society denounce the 
charm exercised by Western thought over the young :— 

“One special source of the power of Western ideas in India T mention 
with emphasis, because it is not as often recognized as it should be, even 
by men of Indian experience. These ideas are making their way into 
the East just at the period when they are themselves strongly under the 
influence of physical knowledge, and of the methods of physical science. 
Now, not only is all Oriental thought and literature embarrassed in all 
its walks by a woight of false physics, which at once gives a great 
advantage to all competing forms of knowledge, but it has a special diffi- 
culty in retaining its old interest. it is elaborately inaccurate, it is 
supremely and deliberately careless of all precision in magnitude, num- 
ber, and time. But to a very quick and subtle-minded people, which has 
hitherto been denied any mental food but this, mere accuracy of thou ht is 
hy itself an intellectual luxury of the very highest order,” 

We have as yet said nothing of the main purpose of these lec- 
tures; firstly, because our object is to induce our readers to 
acquire the little volume for themselves, and read it as it ought 
to be read, at the rate of a chapter a day, and secondly, because 
we are not competent to criticize Sir H. Maine on the Teutonic 
half of his subject-matter; but to us his bouk seems to be for its 


| object complete, an unanswerable demonstration that in Europe, 


as in India, the Indo-Germanic peoples developed the laws of 
tenure in the same way, although Indian jurisprudence, like Indian 
philosophy, being deprived of its natural freedom by repeated con- 
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quest, stopped, remained incomplete, and finally seemed to stereotype | patient of control, and goes off in a *‘ rattle-brain ” fit the moment 
itself. In both instances the patriarchal family, with its indi- she receives a check from her aunt or her guardian, a famous old 
yidual rights of property en fumille, grouped and combined itself lawyer. She talks occasional slang, though she fails to convince 
with other families, who, held with it, beside their own rights, her horrified aunt that ‘ the necessities of the age allowed of an 
other rights in common, and tended always towards obedience to | increased vocabulary,” and defends the word “ jolly ” on the ground 
the head man, with whom the Sovereign, in Europe for military that she “ meant to say ‘ thoroughly enjoyable,’ and it’s quicker 
reasons, in India for financial reasons, found it convenient to | to call it ‘jolly.’ It would be just like a baby to say ‘ delicious’ 
deal,‘ who acting on the loose constitution of a primitive society” | or ‘nice.’” Contrary to the wishes of her social pastors and 
crushed or diminished other rights, but who, it may be broadly | masters, she makes Bohemian acquaintances, and drags her aunt 
stated, never in Europe as feudal Lord, or in India as|and a young lady ‘‘companion” after her in visits to artists” 
Zeminder or Headman, ever acquired what English law now | studios, and soirées in a section of Bohemia described as “a 
knows as perfect or absolute freehold. Of the wealth of know- | kind of Belgravia in electro-plate.” At first she cultivates these 
ledge by which this thesis is supported, of the innumerable in- | acquaintances in simple contradiction to her staid advisers, but 
stances by which it is illustrated we can give no idea—who is to | finally becomes fascinated with the wonders of art, then, for the 
boil down Liebig’s Extract ?—but we may safely say that any man | first time, really revealed to her. There she meets one Bryan 
not of the first learning who studies this thin volume will rise | Maxwell, a disinherited younger brother of a reprobate and reck- 
from it believing that he has added to his store a clear history of | less squire, who has acted upon the impulse of genius and taken 
the genesis of Land Tenure, and therefore a key which will help | to painting with a view to both distinction and a fortune. He 
him to unlock the most recondite mysteries of English real- | becomes her instructor in painting, and the rest, or at least part 
property law. ‘of the rest, may be guessed. He is a man of high character as 
A reviewer is nothing if not critical, and we will therefore | well as genius, and though called a denizen of ‘* Bohemia,” we 
conclude by quoting the single sentence in which Sir H. Maine | fancy, from his description, that Mrs. Spender's notions of that 
seems to us to leave a false impression :— somewhat nebulous social region are a trifle Utopian. Bryan and 
“The real India contains one priestly caste, which in a certain, | Sara drift into love; at the same time, Bryan's brother, now 
as ate eae 99 ded — a are, besides, | ruined, who has met Sara elsewhere, devotes all his prac- 
| quilds, Ary still in our ie ahnabes tin ooo Grae | tiaed ekill in woman-killing to gain her and her fortune. 
|'To do so, however, he has cruelly to abandon the sister of 


good authorities extremely doubtful, to belong to the second or third of 
the castes recognized by the Brahminical writers. But otherwise, caste | Sara's companion, and in order to excuse his conduct circu- 


is merely a name for trade or occupation, and tho sole tangible effect of | Jates slander against her, an innocent, childish, Devonshire girl 
the Brahminical theory is that it creates a religious sanction for what is | = ee r ’ : a 
really a primitive and natural distribution of classes.” _to whom he had engaged himself in a fit of virtuous resolution 
That is true in a way, but it is not the whole truth. Sir Henry uch, see qpaiiing, tot, ae om om — by wie 
should have added that although caste is but a name for trade or | equires, and lead s pesceful and innocent life. ‘The 8 rl, aang — 
occupation, it is the trade or occupation to which a man ought to | rey by ae ae slander, ress from home; ber — So 
belong, not that to which he does belong, that is intended, and | —_ Cage, — wr cape ayes enn a” w/ wid P= antag 
that the caste or guild once established, its continuing life is | aoe aaatee, = helping to atone for bis teeters wage He 
regulated by the dominant Hindoo idea of transmission through | leaves one Se sonseh of her at the — becmaal her ester Comm, 
descent. ‘The “oil sellers” (tclis) of Bengal do not now sell oil and without explanation Sara wildly imagines that they 
lis) , : . : 
but pursue any occupation not priestly that they please, and are a oe , cor a - - a a ¥ pspregeniee ra ” 
bound into a caste not by their trade, but by their pedigrees, and the | Dn TE, Ge ayn, Ss ee < ae ann 
mystical semi-divine sanctions by which the Hindoo divines seek | Se am, we > ane reap gece: Ava 
bewilderingly brilliant ward. Rosmith dies in a wild gambling 


pone — : - ” one ge Ae oo “~ hang waned, quarrel, and Sara, doubly broken down, at last marries the law- 
condition of a divinely-appointed order. Sir H. Maine leaves the | ‘ : ceil ‘th's victi 
impression that all children of persons who sell oil can intermarry, | yer,—not, as may be imagined, to be happy. Rosmith’s victim 
wh a s marty | dies,—in a scene of extreme and yet subdued pathos,—and her 
whereas it is only the descendants of the original oil sellers’ children, | = ; : ‘ 
without regard to their present occupations, who are so privileged. | deer eeinatey Bree grave the beoken-hensted Bry re whe had 
*| come into the ruined estate of his brother, and is redeeming both 
its fortunes and the character of its owners by his art, but who is 
HER OWN FAULT.* | left at the close of the story only preparing his wife for his 
Mrs. J. K. Spenper, already known as the authoress of one good | approaching death. 
novel, Brothers-in-Law, now reappears before the public with a! This is, as we have said, not a “satisfactory” story, or @ 
second of a somewhat different character, but also of fair | pleasant one, but it is a clever one, and we only hope that Mrs. 
merit. er Own Fault may be defined as a novel of character and | Spender's next work may exhibit the same pathetic power, com- 
pathos. The pathos pervades it throughout, as in the language of | bined with elements a little more cheerful, both to set it off in 
a certain class of novel-readers, the “ ending ” is eminently “ un- | relief and to console a large class of her readers. 
satisfactory,” so we do not recommend it to those tender-hearted 
people who feel personally blighted if the characters are not all | a . wurrepte 
equally yoked together at the conclusion, with fair prospects of | GEORGE WHITEFIELD.* 
being happy ever afterwards. ‘True, the two principal heroines | Tuts life of Whitefield casts a strange light on the past and pre- 
are married, but one to a man she does not love, and the other sent condition of the English Church. That Church, in the opinion 
is left with a husband in the last stage of consumption, so of some cool though hostile observers, is rapidly nearing ber end as 
there is little of the “ satisfactory” element in that. With the an institution of the State. Year by year she presents fissures and 
exception of certain rather ingeniously-devised misunderstandings, , cracks which grow wider and wider, so that the most charitable 
by which the lives of half-a-dozen people are rendered more or or ingenious mind is puzzled to devise a bridge wide enough to 
less miserable, it is not what is called a novel of event. With | unite the separating sides. Farther and farther apart have run the 
regard to the characters of the story, they are all well drawn, lines of creed and Church practice, until pity and contempt are 
most of them more or less original, and one, at least, striking. excited by the Sisyphus labours of the Judicial Committee and the 
Sara Trevanion, the central figure of the story, is a wealthy | Ritual Commission, who endeavour to draw the Rubicon circle 
orphan, living under the charge of a quiet and affectionate but hardly , with accurate precision round the safe centre of ecclesiastical law, 
sympathique aunt. She is introduced to us as a fitful, wayward, | and to cut off the wandering reeds of radii which sprout forth on 
impulsive girl, but not of the gushing or frivolous type, and not one side in “ elevations” and “ genuflexions,” or, on the other, in lax 
imbued with a ‘hatred of conventionalism ” in the sense in which interpretations of the word “ Son” and * Revelation.” After sur- 
vulgarly fast and conventionally-eccentric girls of the day affectto veying the nice balance of justice meted out to the three great 
be. Neither is she the common “ high-spirited” heroiue so popu- Church parties, the Low, the High, and the Broad, we find it 
lar with certain novelists. All these’are people whom most writers startling to read of a time, not a century and a half ago, when 
of very ordinary capacity can turn out to order. Sara Trevanion isa | none of these parties existed, when the Evangelical school showed 
character of a very different stamp. Her originality is genuine, her | the first signs of life, when a Ritualist was unknown, and a clergy- 
eccentricity natural, her impulsiveness noble, and her waywardness man never shocked his orthodox hearers by hinting that the world 
that of a misunderstood, and therefore irritable temperament. had not been created in precisely 144 hours. A hundred and fifty 
She is an anomaly, ‘‘an unsolved riddle to herself.” She is im- years ago the wave of beneficence which swept over the country 
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‘was only beginning to flow, and that wave, which we call the Low- 
Church movement, has changed the faceof England. It has given 
a new tone to legislation, and awakened the whole country to the 
duty and necessity of attending to the wants of the criminal, the 
‘outcast, and the orphan. Appealing to the instincts common to 
humanity, it had soon the power to found organizations which won 
the sympathy and support of almost every hall, rectory, and 
cottage throughout the land. It created modern philanthropy ; it 
gave the politician new claims, new duties, new responsibilities ; 
it sent its restless, energetic spirit into every parish, giving 
priest and people fresh interest in societies for the care of the 
sick, in charitable clubs, in Christian associations. It aroused the 
national conscience to a sense of pity for human suffering ; and 
the emancipation of our slaves, the Bible societies, foreign missions, 
gagged schools, and prison reform were the inevitable results. 

It is curious that a party signalized by the earnestness with 
which it denounced ‘‘ dead works,” and by the vigour with which 
it proclaimed that salvation could be won only through faith in 
the sacrificial offices of Christ, should have earned a title to ever- 
lasting remembrance through its manifold good deeds. Its 
favourite tenets of election and final reprobation are no longer 
grominent dogmas of English theology; but its wide passion for 
helping its neighbours, for giving freedom, comfort, healing to the 
wretched, the sick, the destitute—its ‘‘ enthusiasm of humanity "— 
that is its lasting gift. Remembering the good deeds done by the 
disciples of Whitefield and the Wesleys, we forget to grieve over 
their dismal theory of reprobation, and their vicious belief that 
terror and selfish fear of punishment were the first and strongest 
incentives to a godly life. We can only remember that their spirit 
of self-sacrifice, their fervid and passionate love for their fellow- 
beings, have wrought imperishable good. They kindled a spirit of 
pure Christianity in which creeds and intellectual differences could 
be forgotten, and members from every sect be united in one 
great Church as fellow-workers with their master, all having 
the same witnesses who could bear testimony, “‘I was naked and 
ye clothed me, sick and in prison and ye visited me.” 

The duty of giving help to the poor and the suffering had 
heen but dimly felt for centuries, since the days when the 
monasteries and the nunneries had been the asylums of the sick 
and the helpless, had kept alive the tenderheartedness of the nation, 
and had taught men that to comfort the weak and miserable was, 
not only a duty, but a positive delight. In our own time, if this 
instinct were only allowed free play, half the theological pitched 
battles would lose their ablest and most vigorous lances; for 
surely it would be somewhat difficult to waste time in chopping 
logic on the block of the Athanasian Creed with the hatchet of 
theological hate, and at the same time to wash a street-arab or to 
ventilate a penny lodging-house. Certainly at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, there was work enough in England to engage 
the energy of millions of philanthropists. A stupid king making 
coarse jokes with his two ugly, vulgar mistresses; statesmen and 
bishops quarrelling for places and money ; secular and ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries from whose memories honour, faith, sincerity had 
vanished, to be replaced by greed, selfishness, and dissimulation ; 
parsons and country squires boosing together in taverns or 
shouting at the cock-pit; the peasantry ignorant, ill-housed, 
untaught, with little apparent intelligence to raise them above 
the condition of the beasts they tended,—such was the social 
life of England in the eighteenth century. It is pleasant to find in 
that time of corruption and licence at least one human being who felt 
that this world had good things other than sensual pleasure, money, 
and ease, one indeed who was even callous to those hopeful plea- 
sures that most men take as their due. The thought of the future 
pressed ever on the mind of George Whitefield, —the heaven of rest 
and glory prepared for the regenerate soul, or the hell burning 
with everlasting fire into which his fellow-men were inevitably 
rushing. No wonder that his heart burned within him, 
and drove him restlessly up and down from parish to parish 
through England, Scotland, and Wales, and across the wide Atlan- 
tic, to the rough settlers and Puritan citizens of the American 
Colonies. 

The history of his life is summed up in the one word—preaching. 
From the time when at Oxford he joined the Wesley’s little band 
of devotees, nicknamed by the godless undergraduates Methodists, 
to the very day of his death, he was consumed by one passionate 
desire,—to preach,—to pour out in burning words the mighty 
truths which filled his own soul with awe and fear, joy and peace. 
To this overmastering impulse he sacrified love, home, country, 
health ; it seemed indeed to fill him with the strength that most 
men draw from rest and recreation. 





Whitefield never rested ; at | 


De, 
fields, twenty thousand of the worst ruffians in London before him, 
and the same day at midnight he would be still praying and 
exhorting with unabated strength. He often preached three or 
four sermons in one day, the fourth showing no signs of diminished 
power. His voice was said to possess strange beauty, its thrilling 
passionate tones enforcing attention and fascinating the most 
hardened listener. Even Franklin, that self-possessed philosopher, 
suffered his judgment to be overruled by its persuasive power. 
Once Whitefield was preaching in Philadelphia for the funds of 
a charitable institution of which Franklin did not approve, and to 
which he had publicly refused his support :— 

“T happened” he says “to attend one of his sermons, in the course of 
which I perceived he intended to finish with a collection, and I silently 
resolved he should get nothing out of me. I had in my pocket a hand- 
ful of copper money, three or four silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold, 
As he proceeded, I began to soften, and concluded to give the copper, 
another stroke of his oratory made me ashamed of that and determined 
me to give the silver, and he finished so admirably that I emptied my 
pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, gold and all! At this sermon 
there was also one of our club, who being of my sentiments respecting 
the building in Georgia, and suspecting a collection might be intended, 
had by precaution emptied his pockets before he came from home, 
Towards the conclusion of the discourse, however, he felt a strong inclina- 
tion to give, and applied to a neighbour who stood near him to lend him 
some money for the purpose. The request was made to perhaps the only 
man of the company who had the firmness not to be affected by the 
preacher. His answer was, ‘At any other time, Friend Hopkinson, I 
would lend thee freely ; but not now, for thee seems to me to be out of 
thy right senses.’” 

Whitefield’s grace of manner is also said to have been extreme, 
Wherever he spoke he was listened to by wrapt and enthusiastic 
audiences, whether they were the statesmen, Court. ladies and 
noble lords who thronged Lady Huntingdon’s salons, or the digni- 
fied and contented Friends of Philadelphia, or the half-savage 
crowds at Moorfields. To all the same summons was given with 
the same fervour. ‘To Lord Chesterfield and the old Duchess of 
Marlborough came the message that they were lost sinners, who 
stood in need of “saving grace” as plainly as to the lowest bar- 
maid and tapster of St. Giles’s. That levelling doctrine gave 
offence to one at least of his aristocratic hearers. The Duchess of 
Buckingham, writing to the Countess of Huntingdon, says, “It 
is monstrous to be told that you have a heart as sinful as the 
common wretch who crawls the earth. This is highly offensive 
and insulting, and I cannot but wonder that your ladyship should 
relish any sentiments so much at variance with high rank and 
good-breeding.” 

Whitefield and the Wesleys, the nucleus of the despised 
Methodist party, set to work a vast machinery which has trans- 
formed every parish in the country. The old race of fox-hunting, 
hard-drinking parsons disappeared, to be replaced by men whose 
zeal in preaching was equalled only by their industrious working 
of schemes for the comfort of the poor and the destitute. In 
these schemes all classes of the community learned to take part. 
The new Evangelists found peers of the realm eager to work 
industriously for the same object that inspired the labours of the 
hard-worked grocer or shoemaker. 

The works that the Low-Church party started are still with 
us, but the animating force is abating, and another party 
now claims to represent the religious enthusiasm of the coun- 
try. The creed of the modern High Churchman is less 
elastic than that of the Evangelicals, but, as in the Low-Church 
party, much that was weakening and narrow in their belief 
was forgotten for the sake of their wide human charity, so the 
High Churchmen deserve our gratitude for the good which they 
work by self-sacrificing zeal. They have improved the style 
of Church architecture, they have rebuilt and put into order 
countless dilapidated churches throughout the country, and brought 
life and animation into the beautiful services of the Prayer-Book. 
But their influence is narrower, is addressed to a small section of 
society, the cultivated Churchmen only. ‘Their favourite tenet re- 
specting the sanctity of the priesthood and the necessity of obedience 
to its injunctions, though giving them the power of perfecting their 
organizations, narrows the field of their work. The Ritualist, 
before he can act, must create in his convert a mental con- 
dition, and find some degree of taste for art, whilst the 
Evangelical works upon feelings common to all; Dissenters 
and Churchmen, the rich and cultivated, the poor and the 
ignorant, politicians and statesmen alike come under its influence. 
The central teaching of the Anglican is obedience, submission 
to ecclesiastical authority. Fearless independence of thought is 
with him a crime; he seeks to re-establish a state of feeling 
which, possible in the middle ages, is now impossible. Men’s 
minds cannot now be brought to see that obedience in iteelf is a 


sixin the morning would he be found mounted on a wall in Moor- | virtue. ‘The best teaching of the present day is making it more 
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and more difficult for earnest men to accept the doctrine that super- | extinguished in their beds.” 


Happy nurses! happy in their 


natural powers can belong to any caste, and is rendering it more and own heaveniy dispositions, in their devotion to the clean cherubic 
moremanifest that, in order to be real, religion must mean each man’s | little angels, and in their enjoyment of the beatific chorus! The 
independent conviction, born of the lessons of bis own life and | same sort of fairy-story exaggeration runs all through the book. 


the travail of his own soul. For him the real presence cannot be 


found in an “invisible miracle,” worked by a mystically endowed | 
riest ; for him God is a spirit, and must be worshipped in spirit | 
aad in truth. 





LITTLE MEN.* 

Tus is a delicious little story—pretty both outside and in— 
of a dear little heaven-upon-earth. Only if dear little stories 
could die, we should be in very low spirits at the prospect of the 
impending decease of the one before us, for it is “a great deal too 
good for this world.” Lest we should be supposed to be ironical, 
fet us say at once that we are very serious in our admiration of 
this truly charming little book, which is full of amusement, 
experience and wisdom—experience of children and much wisdom 
in its theories as to their management—only it reads less like a 
true story than Mrs. Alcott’s generally do; for it is only a tale 
that might be true if people were all much better than they are, 
‘whereas her Old-fashioned Girl and her Little Women are tales 
that might be true of people as they are. But the Little 
Women are grown up in Little Men, and the training which we 
followed with so much interest has indeed borne fruit, and the 
race has, if possible, improved, for the Tom-boy Jo has become the 
mother of children, for Josephine March is now Mrs. Bhaer, and 
the jolly American girl and the great genial gentle German have 
taken it into their heads to gather under their wide wings 
fittle fledglings from deserted nests, or young birds too wild and 
strange for the, perchance, feebler pinions of the real parents. 
It is fortunate for us that we are familiar with aunt Jo’s antece- 
dents, otherwise we should be puzzled to understand who all the 
folks are who come and go between Plumfield and the city ; for 
Marmee and Amy and Meg and John and Laurie and Beas come 
without introduction and retire without explanation. But they 
are cousins, uncles and aunts, to whose young relatives—self-willed, 
fastidious, morbid, delicate, or imbecile—the Bhaers undertake 
to attempt the restoration of physical and moral health, as well as 
to any protégés whom friends may pick up in the streets or else- 
where, and forward—with a most gratifying, but we should have 
thought a most embarrassing confidence—to the care of Fritz | 
Bhaer, Esq., Plumfield. Infected with the same spirit of calm re- 
liance on the Bhaer generosity, a protégé of a protégé is communi- 
cated with, and is instructed to leave the old city haunts, where 
the favourite chum is still loafing about, and to come on to Plum- 
field, in the wndoubting confidence that he will there be 
accommodated with board, lodging and education free of charge— 
a confidence, it also appears, not over-sanguine. We are not in- 
formed who really defrays the expenses of this rather costly be- 
nevolence, and the mystery weighs upon our minds. A little more 
explicitness in the book would relieve the puzzled reader of many 
doubts. But we are told that the Bhaers are poor, and that the 
school is a cheap one, and it is therefore probable, as it is hinted, 
that the wealthy brother-in-law, Laurie, is the founder and the 
patron of the institution. There must be a generous purse some- 
where when boys arrive rich only in rags, dirt, poverty, and latent 
talent. And there must be wealth of another kind—of sweetness 
and good temper—and this also is provided in such abundance as 
can only be matched in fairy stories. Master, mistresss, nurse, cook, 
out-door-man, alike revel in noise and trouble, and seem indeed 
to require this stimulus to rise to the full measure of their beam- 
ing and all-embracing love. ‘‘ Dear little souls,” says Mrs. Bhaer 
to her wondering friends, when the lads are rioting, and 
banister-sliding, and pillow-fighting, ‘“‘do let them have one 
day in which they can howl, and racket, and frolic to their 





hearts’ content. A holiday isn’t a holiday without plenty of 
freedom and fun, and they shall have full swing once a week.” 
This being her theory, and she being conscientious, we should | 
naturally expect her, when Saturday came, to put her fingers in 
her ears and “ grin and abide ;” but no, she enjoyed it, chased the | 
boys with pillows herself, and rather liked, we conclude, mending | 
the inevitable rents in their cases. ‘‘ No one seemed to mind this | 
explosion in the least; no one forbade it, or even looked surprised. 
Nursey went on hanging up towels, and Mrs. Bhaer looked out | 
clean clothes, as calmly as if the most perfect order reigned,” and | 
when the little boys’ turn came for being scrubbed and clean- | 
nightgowned, their capers kept every one, including the two | 
women who operated, “in a gale of merriment till they were | 





* Little Men. By Louisa M. Alcott. Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 


All the Bhaer theories of child management answer when reduced 
to practice, the servants second the plans of the principals, and th e 
children only thwart them for a time to prove the completeness of 
their ultimate triumph. The gentlemen’s sons show no offence at— 
do not even notice—the introduction amongst them of little tramps, 
even when—as in Dan’s case—they are at first vulgar, sullen, and 
brutal. The very novel punishments effect the most speedy cures 
of faults. Expressions of confidence in individval boys are 
accidentally overheard by the identical young gentlemen under 
discussion, and stimulate them to deserve it. Little lectures and 
parables, of which the boys’ failings are the subjects, are listened 
to with none of the ordinary sneers and indifference, but with 
bright, sparkling eyes, abashed emotions, and resolutions—gener- 
ally carried out—to set about a reform. Games are instructive, 
useful occupations enticing, and the school museum exceedingly 
popular. ‘The influence of boy on boy, and the benefit of mixing 
girls and boys, are so excellent and so remarkable that the former 
become manly and fond of study, and the latter learn to value 
soap and water and clean collars, and grow so gentle and considerate 
that birds will hatch their eggs in the tree in which their usual tor- 
mentors are accustomed todisport themselves. And the emulous de- 
sire for the favours of a little four-years-old princess sets on foot a 
cure of every boy's moat personal failing. All this is very cosy and 
jolly, and brings everything right most charmingly; but except 
on the understanding that it is, what we have called it, a kind 
of fairy-story, we fear it will not bear critical examination. No 
theory of child-management will hold good that does not provide 
very different treatment for different characters. Love and con- 
fidence and trust will not, there can be little doubt, answer with 
all, and such a system as is here described—if it were perfect— 
could only be carried out in small private schools, and even there 
the absence of routine, the separate provision for the wants of 
individual character, and the endeavour to give to all the feeling 
of the freedom and love of home, would create—as they do in this 
book—such demands on the time and patience of the principals as 
could only be supplied by the unbounded resources of fiction. 

Bat saving aod excepting their readiness to be influenced for 
good, and the wonderful way in which they “answer to the 
helm,” Mrs. Alcott’s children are admirably real, and she is 
acutely and sensitively observant of the nice shades of difference 
between child and child, and of the rapidly varying humours in 
the same child. But her love of children exceeds, if possible, even 
her knowledge of them, and this book abounds ia pleadings for 
them, like the following, in which we wish she knew how earnestly 
we join,—for in this world it is unnecessary designedly to supply 
discipline :— 

“*Now, boys, I have arranged it so that you can all go,’ said Mrs. 

Bhaer, running back again, much relieved, for she loved to make them 
happy, and always felt miserable when she had disturbed the serenity 
of her little sons ; for she believed that the small hopes and plans and 
pleasures of children should be tenderly respected by grown-up people, 
and never rudely thwarted or ridiculed.” 
The book is meant for the young, but has been unconsciously ad- 
dressed in spirit to their seniors—for the mothers seem as perfectly 
understood by Mrs. Alcott as their children and charges—and 
all its suggestions and theories are clearly for them, and very use- 
ful in many cases they will be found, and at least they are 
always kind and humane and worth thoughtful and unprejudiced 
consideration. And the story—if a journal of a year’s goings-on at 
a school can be called a story—will amuse the old as much as, or 
more than the young; for the humour is almost as remarkable as 
the tenderness, and the present writer confesses to have laughed 
aloud to himself many times during its perusal, and looked about 
for some one to enjoy it with him. Indeed Mrs. Alcott’s are 
eminently books to be read aloud in a family circle. Here, for 
instance, is a trait of small-boy nature as trueas it is amusing. Nan 
and Bob were lost in a wood, but fell comfortably asleep in the 
summer evening warmth, and in that condition were found and 
brought home late at night :— 

“The moon shone out just as they reached the avenue, and all the boys 
came shouting to meet them, so the lost lambs were borne in triumph and 
safety, and landed in the dining-room, where the unromantic little things 
demanded supper instead of preferring kisses and caresses. They were set 
down to bread and milk, while the entire household stood round to gaze 
upon them. Nan soon recovered her spirits, and recounted her perils 
with a relish now that they were all over. Rob seemed absorbed in his 


food, but put down his spoon all of a sudden, and set up a doleful roar. 
‘My precious, why do you cry?’ asked his mother, who still bung over 


| him.—‘ I'm crying ‘cause I was lost,’ bawled Rob, trying to squeeze out 
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a tear, and failing entirely.—‘ But you are found now, Nan says you 
didn’t cry out in the field, and I was glad you were such a brave boy. 
—‘I was so busy being frightened I didn’t have any time then. But I 
want to cry now, ’cause I don’t like to be lost,’ explained Rob, struggling 
with sleep, emotion, and a mouthful of bread and milk. The boys set 
up such a laugh at this funny way of making up for lost time, that Rob 
stopped to look at them, and the merriment was so infectious, that, after 
a surprised stare, he burst out into a merry ‘ Ha, ha!’ and beat his spoon 
upon the table as if he enjoyed the joke immensely.” 

But we must leave room for the ‘ Sackerryfice ” ‘‘ to an invisible 
sprite called ‘The Naughty Kitty-mouse,’ whom the children had 
believed in, feared, and served for a long time.” 


“They seldom spoke of it to any one else, kept their rites as 
private as possible; and as they never tried to describe it even 
to themselves, this being had a vaguo mysterious charm very 
agreeable to Demi, who delighted in elves and goblins, ..... 
One day after school Demi whispered to his sister, with an ominous 
wag of the head, ‘The Kitty-mouse wants us this afternoon.’—‘ What 
for?’ asked Daisy, anxiously.—‘ A sackerryfice, answered Demi, 
solemnly. ‘There must be a fire behind the big rock at two o’clock, 
and wo must all bring the things we like best, and burn them!’ he 
added, with an awful emphasis on the last words.—‘ Oh, dear! I love the 


new paper dollies Aunt Amy painted for me best of anything, must I | 


burn them up?’ cried Daisy, who never thought of denying the unseen 


tyrant anything it demanded.—‘Every one. I shall burn my boat, my | 


best scrapbook, and «// my soldiers,’ said Demi, firmly.—*‘ Well, I will; 


but it’s too bad of Kitty-mouse to want our very nicest things,’ sighed | 


Daisy.—‘A sackerryfice means to give up what you are fond of, so we 
must,’ explained Demi. .... . At the appointed hour the sacrificial train 
set forth, each child bearing the treasures demanded by the insatiable 


Kitty-mouse. Teddy insisted on going also, and seeing that all the others | 


had toys, he tucked a squeaking lamb under one arm, and old Annabella 
under the other, little dreaming what anguish the latter idol was to give 
him. .... . Now, you must all sit round, and not move till I tell you. 
This flat stone is an altar, and I am going to make a fire on it.’ Demi 
then proceeded to kindle up a small blaze, as he had seen the boys do at 
pie-nics, When the flame burned well, he ordered the company to march 
round it three times and then stand in a circlo. ‘I shall begin, and 
as fast as my things are burnt, you must bring yours.’...... 
‘Now, Daisy!’ called the high priest of Kitty-mouse, when his rich 
offerings had been consumed, to the great satisfaction of the children.— 
* My dear dollies, how can I let them go?’ moaned Daisy, hugging the 
entire dozen with a face full of maternal woe.—*‘ You must,’ commanded 
Demi; and with a farewell kiss to each, Daisy laid her blooming dolls 
upon the coals. ‘Let me keep one, the dear blue thing, she is so sweet,’ 
besought the poor little mamma, clutching her last in despair.—‘ More ! 
more! growled an awful voice, and Demi cried, ‘that’s the Kitty- 
mouse! she must have every one, quick! or she will scratch us!’ In 
went tho precious blue belle, flounces, rosy hat, and all, and nothing but 
a few black flakes remained of that bright band. ‘Stand the houses 
and trees round, and let them catch themselves; it will be like a real 
fire then,’ said Demi, who liked variety even in his ‘ sackerryfices.’ 
Charmed by this suggestion, the children arranged the doomed village, 
laid a line of coals along the main street, and then sat down to watch 
the conflagration. It was somewhat slow to kindle, owing to the paint, 
but at last ono ambitious little cottage blazed up, fired a tree of the palm 
species, which fell on to the roof of a large family mansion, and in a few 
minutes the entire town was burning merrily. The wooden population 
stood and stared at the destruction like blockheads, as they were, till 
they also caught and blazed away without acry. It took some time to 
reduce the town to ashes, and the lookers-on enjoyed tho spectacle 
immensely, cheering as each house fell, dancing like wild Indians when 


the steeple flamed aloft, and actually casting one wretched little churn- | 


shaped lady, who had escaped to the suburbs, into the very heart of the 
fire. The superb success of this last offering excited Teddy to such a 
degree, that he first threw his lamb into the conflagration, and before it 


had time even to roast, he planted poor dear Annabella on the funeral | 


pyre. Of course she did not like it, and expressed her anguish and 
resentment in a way that terrified her infant destroyer. Being covered 
with kid, she did not blaze, but did what was worse, she squirmed. First 
one leg curled up, then the other, in a very awful and lifelike manner; 
noxt sho flung her arms over her head as if in great agony ; her head 
itself turned on her shoulders, her glass eyes fell out, and with one final 
writhe of her whole body, she sank down a blackened mass on the ruins 
of the town. This unexpected demonstration startled every one and 
frightened Teddy half out of his little wits. He looked, then screamed 
and fled toward the house, roaring ‘ Marmar !’ at the top of his voice.” 





THE NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN.* 
A FRrRencu traveller recording his experiences in some of the 
loveliest regions of Central America tells us, that amidst those 
vast wilds, so many of them hitherto untrodden by the foot of 
man, it is difficult to describe the sense of the intense loneliness 
produced by the absence of any historical associations with the 
scenes around him. He is in a country with no past, those grand 
primeval forests have looked down on no human history, they have 
no memories to awaken, no enthusiasm to kindle, sorrow and joy 
have alike been unknown to them, and in the absence of these even 
their beauty is monotonous, at times almost painful. And we all 
know well enough that it is its history which has thrown a charm 
over the bare rocks of Palestine, and lent its force to the truest of 
old adages that beauty is after all in the eye of the beholder. 
So with the fascination which exists in the minds of most 
travellers for the Nile; it is a theme which never tires, its 





* The Nile without a Dragoman. By Frederic Eden, Loudon: Henry S. King and 
Co. 1871, 


merits and demerits, its beauty and its drawbacks, haye 
been said and sung with every possible variation, and yet we 
know that a fresh book on the subject, will by a certain class of 
readers, be looked at with as keen an interest as if the story of 
Old Nile were being told for the first time. Mr. Eden’s voyage 
was an unambitious one. ‘Travelling in search of health, he gives 
the simple details of how he floated up the Nile and down again, 
The distinguishing feature of his voyage, that in fact which lends 
to it any individuality of its own, being, that he accomplished this 
feat without a dragoman. Now a dragoman is generally supposed 
‘to be indispensable to the European traveller on the Nile, and is 
supposed and, in many instances really does, save him all the con- 
‘sequences due to his ignorance of the languages, manners, and 
_eustoms of the people among whoun his lot is for a few months cast, 
The dragoman saves the traveller all worries and all extortions 
except his own, but then the exception leaves such a wide margin, 
that a man of moderate means counting the cost is apt to put up 
with some route less full of interest, but more within the limits of 
an ordinary purse. And the fact that Mr. Eden succeeded in 
making an expedition from Cairo to Wadi Halfeh and back 
with his wife in the luxuriously easy fashion that befitted 
his invalid condition, at a cost, including the hire of his 
| boat (or dahabeah), the wages of his servants, the provisions 
sent from England, the backshish given to the crew, and 
every incidental expense of £60 a month, will alone recom- 
mend his work to the careful consideration of any one who 
desires to profit by his example. For five months Mr. Eden 
‘and his wife made their home in a boat which they christened 
the Lotus. It seems to be customary on the Nile for the 
temporary possessors of a boat to rename it and spend five 
pounds about the ceremony,—such, at least, was Mr. Eden’s 
| experience. Of these dahabeahs, or Nile boats, we have a very 
| minute description, but of the one in which our travellers em- 
| barked it is only necessary to say it was small, being only fifty- 
| three feet long and ten broad ; but being without the usual middle 
| passage leading aft from the main cabin, space was economized 
and the sleeping accommodation better than in many boats of 
‘larger dimensions. ‘The five or six feet of extreme stern was called 
‘the garden, and in it flower-pots and chicken-coops were ranged. 
Mr. Eden very sensibly devotes a chapter to the process of 
fitting-out, and for the benefit of intending travellers gives a 
list of prices, the result of his own experiences in Alexandria. Of 
| course, travellers without a dragoman must make their own pur- 
chases, and the task is not always easy in a land where every 
native is bent on cheating the stranger. ‘The question of the 
supply of fish perplexes our traveller; he is seeking rest, mental, 
we presume, as well as bodily, so does not suffer his speculations 
to carry him far, still in the question of fish wise Nature seems to 
him to have made a mistake, and in the very regions where fish 
seems most a necessity to have granted the worst supply. “ As 
the temperature of a climate increases, the quality of the fish 
deteriorates, so that in climates where fish would be most accept- 
able it is least good,” an observation which will strike most of our 
readers probably as far from profound. After pausing for a night 
at the village of Birket they proceeded to Atjeh, and there, after 
passing through the lock-gates which give access to the river, 
gained their first glimpse of the Nile. And it scarcely requires a 
strong imagination to understand how, almost aghast, they first 
comprehended the magnitude of the stream whose waters they had 
undertaken for a thousand miles to stem in their tiny vessel. There 
is much to explain the varying accounts given by different tra- 
vellers of this same river. Even a change of wind will alter the 
whole aspect of nature on its bauks. ‘The beauty of Egypt,” 
says Mr. Eden, ‘is colour, and her colouring is exquisite. ‘Take 
away the light and shade, the yellows, greens, and reds peculiar 
to it, and the Nile becomes a mudly river, the banks ugly, the 
hills puvy, the desert a waste of sand. But let the sun shine out 
with its accustomed brillancy, and the river is a sheet of silver, the 
banks a frame one overlooks, the hills grow into mountains, and the 
yellow turns to gold.” On the 1st of December they came within 
sight of Cairo, but were detained by a difficulty so characteristic 
of an Oriental people, that we give it in Mr. Eden's words :— 


“ We were on the left bank of the river, Cairo is on the right. Op- 
posite te us was an island, the highest of the chain that runs down to 
the head of the Delta, and consequently the first to separate the Nile into 
the Great Damietta and Rosetta branches, Unfortunately for the tratic 
of the river, Hamil Pasha had chosen as a site for a large palace a spot 
on the Cairene bank, and so iu the Damietta branch, a short distance below 
this island; and Hamil Pasha is brother to the Viceroy, and therefore 
was, according to the custom of the country, also the Vieeroy’s heir. 
Rich men do not love their heirs, and the power of the Sultan was 
invoked to deprive Hamil of his birthright, whilst the river was pressed 
into service to uproot his palace, Lut the Nile was not so easily man- 
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aged as the Porte. The Viceroy caused a huge stone weir to be con- 
atructed just above the point of the river’s bifurcation. This weir, 
springing from the side on which we lay, runs obliquely down the river's 
course, and extends so far across it as almost to cover the head of the 
Rosetta branch, and to overlap the island. It was sought, our people 
said, by this means to turn the whole volume of the Nile into the 
Damietta channel, and so on to Hamil Pasha’s palace. The work must 
have cost large sums, but that to the Khedivo is of small consequence ; 
it also groatly impedes the navigation, a matter to him of no import; 
but the palace still stands as firm as ever, and this must be very annoy- 
ing. This weir now lay in our course; the water fell over it in a great 
glassy wave. It was not possible to tow over or round it, and there 
was not wind enough to take us across through the heavy stream it 
caused to the other side.” 

Elsewhere in these pages we come upon details of forced labour, 
where unpaid and unfed labourers carry out the will of the pasha, 
small regard being paid to economy of life or limb. ‘The Mah- 
moudieh Canal cost the country 20,000 men, but what then ? 
«+ A paternal government took them in its wisdom for the country’s 
good.” And it seems the people themselves, that is such as were 
exempt, thought but lightly of the hardship. At Etfoo, where Mr. 
Eden saw many of these forced-labour levies, they were employed 
in a really useful work ; it was a plan for the supply of water to 
the land of the villages from whence the levy was drawn; yet 
labour unpaid, unfed,—reminds us it is Egypt, and the story of 
Pharaoh’s bondmen becomes suddenly modern. 

Mr. Eden abstains from much allusion to the pyramids, evi- 
dently considering that the whole subject has been discussed 
ad nauseam; but even he, struck by beauty where he expected 
apparently huge ugliness, cannot forbear some speculation on the 
subject, and as he looks at the picturesque mountains of Dakkeh, 
wonders if they might not have served as models for the pyramids 
of Ghizeh, so nearly did they resemble those unsolved problems. 


‘* Was it possible,” he asks, “that in time unknown to history, | 


and untold of even by tradition, some wave of invasion had swept 
from south to north, and that the conquerors of the rich plains of 
Lower Egypt, weary of the dead level and comparative uniformity 
of the Cairene flat, had sought to imitate the hills of their native 


plunge, and the position was sufficiently critical to prevent any of our 
attention wandering elsowhore. This gate of the cataract is no fall, but 
| arapid or shoot of very formidable character. Hearts of brass and 
triple oak must they indeed have had who first attempted it. Seen as 
it was by us only in passing through, it is most difficult to estimate the 
dimensions. But I guessed the length from the break at the top toa 
wall of rock that crosses it at tho bottom, to be from 120 to 150 yards 
and the breadth for the most part to be less than twenty yards, Either 
side of the shoot is shut in by a wall of solid but not smooth rock, and 
the uneven nature of the sides seemed constantly to throw the water 
| with frightful impetuosity towards the centre. At every few yards, 
from one side or the other, sprang diagonally a huge wave, and as these 
| side waves met, they formed a serics of still larger ones, which went in 
deep and heavy ridges bounding towards the bottom. At the foot of the 
rapid, as seen from above and when in it, is a high wall of rock against 
which it seems inevitable that the vessel must be dashed ; but the line 
| of waves that marks the torrent bed turns short of it, and at an abrupt 
| angle from it. The rock, impassable in front, is broken away to the 
| right, and the rapid, falling back from the barrier it cannot over- 
| come, rushes in a heavy surge through the way it has won. I confess 
| that as I looked down on the rapids from the deck of our dahabeab, now 
in its mouth, I was completely surprised, and not a little aghast. The 
| chattering mon were one and all impressed to silence. C., with woman's 
quicker wit, had preceded me, and already arrived at alarm. Ina 
| moment more, the leap was taken, and our boat was rapidly running 
| along the centre ridge of water. The men strained with their utmost force 
| at the oars. Every one else except the reis in command and the two 
| others at the helm crouched to the deck. A few seconds, and the vessel 
| began to bound under us in a manner I hope never to feel repeated, 
Each wave as it struck under the stern drove her already too depressed 
head still deeper into the water below. In the waves came, leaping 
into the bow, and up they went over the rowers, rendering their oars 
| useless, and threatening to drive the boat bodily under. Such work 
| could not last long; and as we neared the bottom, and should have 
made the turn to the right, the largest wave of all hurled us forward so 
| straight, that we left the ridge and made full at the rock. Before we 
| could touch it, another wave struck sideways on the stern of the boat, 
| and washing up over the deck of the cabin, turned us shortround. For 
| @ moment, our side was within a foot of the rock, then the eddy, passing 
| us along it into a kind of basin formed under it to tho left of the rapids, 
drifted us round till we lay with our head up stream. A yell of delight 
broke out from everyone. Ibrahim put aside his prayers till he should 
find himself in another scrape; and the turban of our reis was snatched 
| from his head, in token of triumph, and as a means of obtaining back- 
shish. Without a ransom he would assuredly not get it again.” 





country, and by the hands of the vanquished race built up the We have in these pages the most minute description of life as it 
Pyramids, at once a monument of their greatness and a witness to appeared on the banks of the Nile; all that could be seen or was 
their love of home.” Lying in a boat, sheltered from all adverse worth seeing in nature or in art is here pleasantly and graphically 








influences, gazing quietly at the Pyramids, into what speculations 
may not the mind wander ? 

We read a good deal in these pages of the remarkable purity 
of the atmosphere of Nubia, so powerful to preserve even its 
ruins from corruption; the very lines and edges of the blocks 
still standing are as sharp as if cut but yesterday. And Mr. 
Eden, who evidently greatly appreciates the effect ordinarily pro- 


duced by the mellowing hand of time, thinks this sharpness of | 
outline destroys the beauty of these ruins altogether, for which | 


sentiment he will certainly be cut by every archeologist of his 


acquaintance, only they may do well to remember that he saw | 


Phile, whose ruins spceially incurred his disapproval, under the 
influence of storms of dust, which he confesses ‘ dulled the light, 
eclipsed the sun, and destroyed our tempers.” Everything on or 
about the Nile seems ancient. ‘The ferry-boat at Luxor is still in 
use, though gravely supposed to have been originally the felucca of 
Noah’s Ark. Probably, Mr. Eden says, it was built about the same 
time as the temple of Karnak, and as the ages wore on, a beam 
would occasionally decay and be replaced, but there the boat still 
temained, a wondrous specimen of the joiner’s power. 

Alluding to the many illusions of Egypt, such as the mirage 


and plenty of others, Mr. Eden mentions the hearing of church-bells , 
in the desert, which he says he himself heard, but found it was | 


always within the neighbourhood of the telegraph wires! Did 
Mr. Tennyson forget that necessary item when he describes Enoch 
in his solitary island as under the influence of the illusion ?— 


“ Once likewise, in the ringing of his ears, 
Though faintly merrily—far and far away— 
He heard the pealing of his parish bells.” 


It seems to have been a dreamy pleasant life our author led during 
the five months the Lotus was his home; the descent of the 
cataract was perhaps the most exciting incident in it, certainly the 
most perilous. He thus narrates it:— 


“On the evening of the 9th, we dropped down to the village at the 
head of the cataract, and the next morning were up at break of day to 
be ready for the descent All three boats were close together ; 
the Stella leading, and we next. As we came up, and began to open the 
channel through the rocks, we saw the Stella on the brink of the fall, 
and her owners safely looking on from above. In a moment she glided 
round the corner, and as her hull rapidly sank and turned out of sight, 
we saw her masts pitching heavily, and swaying not a little from side to 
side. Then as we came on, we saw her three-quarters of the way down, 
and making tolerably fair weather of it. In another instant, we were 
poised on the glassy waves at the top, in the act of making our first 


set down. It was Nile life from an invalid’s point of view, re- 
corded with the minuteness with which everything impresses a 
mind at absolute leisure. It is a book to read during an autumn 
holiday, a book which may not improbably tempt some who have 
looked on a voyage up the Nile as an almost impossible feat to 
‘escape the miseries of an English winter, and try for some few 
| months life under absolutely new conditions. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Parallel History of England and France. By C. H. Yonge. (Mac- 
| millan.)—We spoke with high praise some few months ago of a *‘ Synop- 
tical History of England” (Walton) which gave along with an outline of 
the history of this country a list of contemporary persons and events. 
The volume before us follows something of the same plan, not failing, 
we should say, to acknowledge the obligation under which it lies to its 
predecessor. The difference of the plan is that the history of the two 
countries is given, the transactions of each being presented on the same 
scale, whereas in the “ Synoptical History ” dates and names only, together 
with the very briofest résumé of simultaneous events, are given. Miss 
| Yonge says apologetically that “the desire of brevity has necessarily 
produced great dryness and some dogmatism,” but our readers will 
probably be satisfied that she is likely to do the thing as well, and with 
as little of those defects, as it could be done. 

Three Years’ Slavery among the Patagomans. From the French of 
M. A. Guinnard, by C. S. Cheltnam. (Bentley).—We do not wonder, 
after reading this book, at the fact, which we learn from the translator's 
| preface, that some persons have gone “ so far as absolutely to discredit 
| the author's statement.” M. Guinnard, endeavouring to make his way 
‘from Quequene-Grande, a place on the eastern coast of South America 

some way to the north of Bahia Blanca to Rosario, had the misfortune 
to fall into the hands of the Patagonian Indians, Among these people, 
whom he describes as savages of the most ferocious kind, he passed into 
| various hands, suffering the most terrible hardships and performing the 
most menial occupations, till at last he gets into the hands of * Calfou- 
courat (Blue Stone), the Grand Cacique of the Indian Federation.” The 
account of this great monarch, who was, wo are told, more than a 
hundred years of age, is sufficiently surprising, as is indeed tho 
whole description of the manners and customs of the Indian 
tribes; but, who that knows anything of the endless oddities 
that develop themselves in savage life can pretend to say that 
any one particular is other than possible? But when wo get to the 
narration of the escape, criticism becomes more possible. M. Guinnard 
gets off during an orgie of his Indian masters with three horses. 
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Mounted on one of these, he gallops for four days, not allowing himself 
or steed any time for rest or refreshment, though ho supports himself 
with the flesh of a she-gama (whatever that may be) which he ties 
to his saddle, and devours raw. The horse, however, gets 
nothing; it is not, therefore, to be reckoned among the surprising 
incidents of the story that at the end of the fourth day it 
drops down dead. In short, we cannot but think that the author 
has done something to discredit what is very possibly, a generally 
trustworthy book, by some obvious exaggerations. But apart from all 
question of the credibility of this or that part, the whole is certainly 
very interesting, and has a general look of genuineness, a character 
which, it is only fair to say, many authorities of considerable weight 
have attributed to it. 

Eventide ; or, the Love To-Day and the Love for Aye. By Mrs. A. 
Locke. 3 vols. (Bull, Simmons, and Co.)—There is a certain kind of 
cleverness about this work, but we do not see that it is used to any very 
good purpose. Various aspects of a life which, to use a phrase of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s, may be called ‘dismal and illiberal,” are pre- 
sented with a considerable amount of graphic force; but then, we are 
not conscious of any pleasure in regarding them. The conversations 
are very much like the sort of talk which one would hear from the 
people who are supposed to join in them, that is, they are very dreary ; 
but then, they are not typically, representatively, dreary, the sort of 
prosy maundering which George Eliot would put into the mouth of one 
of her village bores, and which has all the interest of a work of art. Mr. 
Butt, the hypochondriac rector, and his silly wife are, perhaps, the best 
pair of sketches in the tale; the sentimental part strikes us as being the 
worst. Mrs, Locke has plenty of materials, and has also some notion 
of making use of them; but the general effect of Eventide is very 
depressing. 

True Robinson Crusoes. By Charles Russell. (Cassell and Co.)—Here 
wo have told again the old stories of adventure which boys never are 
tired of hearing. Most of the materials used in the volume are, of 
course, old, though some of them will probably be new to many readers. 
Some of them, as “Fifty-one Days on a Coral Reef,” are quite of 
recent date. Though there is nothing particularly novel or striking 
in the treatment, these tales always from time to time admit of, if 
they do not require, re-telling, and the re-telling is done here sufficiently 
well. 

Brought to Book. By Henry Spicer. 2 vols. (Tinsley.)—This title 
will certainly take in a good many novel-readers. It suggests a story 
of the sensational kind, the crime and the punishment of some great 
villain whom pede Pana claudo contrives at last to catch, who is thus | 
‘brought to book.” It really means nothing of the kind. Mr. Spicer 
has contributed a number of papers to A// the Year Round and 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, and has brought these scattered frag- | 
ments together into a regular book. The joke is doubtless a very good 
one, but it does not compensate for a possible disappointment. You | 
settle yourself down for an evening with what you hope will turn out to be | 
an exciting tale, and you find that there has been palmed off upon you 
a collection of little stories and sketches, which may be good enough in | 
their way, but of which no one could read more than three or four at a | 
sitting. Suppose yourself at the seaside, on a wet evening, alone ina | 
dreary lodging, with no other book within reach, and you see that you 
would have a serious cause of complaint against Mr. Spicer. With | 
regard to the merit of the tales and sketches themselves, we may say 
that it varies very much. “To and from Tunis,” with which the first 
volume opens, is a very fair specimen of the better kind; it is lively, 
perhaps too lively, but readable. Tho next, ‘‘A Very Likely Story,” 
represents the worse. Very good “ nonsense” is an excellent thing, but | 
corruptio optimi pessima, and Mr. Spicer's story of the trial of Sir | 
Tibbley Winks for murder has reached about the lowest depth. Among | 
the other papers * Little Trout” is a good story, and “ The Romance of 
Tweezum Hall Academy” a very poor one. Our readers, however, 
know the sort of stories which find their way into the two periodicals 
to which Brought to Book has been contributed, and are aware that they 
must have merit of a certain kind, We cannot say much more for the 
volumes before us. 

The Dutch Republics of South Africa. Three Letters. By F. W. | 
Chesson. (Tweedie.)—Mr. Chesson’s letters, which were addressed to Mr. 
R. N. Fowler, and Mr. Charles Buxton, contain a strong indictment, not 
now made for the first time, of the Dutch Republic on the side of an | 
unscrupulous policy, especially in the matter of slavery. It is utterly | 
impossible for us, holding as we do, territory in every purt of the world, 
to adopt a “‘non-intervention policy,” which is practically contradicted 
by the very fact of our presence. Tho complications that are sure to | 
arise out of gold-fields and diamond-fields will certainly compel us to 
act. 

Sermons.—Half- Hours in the Temple Church. By C. J. Vaughan, 
D.D., Master of the Temple. (Strahan.)—We do not remember to have 
seen any of Dr. Vaughan’s sermons which we have liked better than the 
volume before us. That they are full of thought and earnestness, that | 
the author deals frankly and boldly with the difficulties which his 
subject suggests, are morits which we should expect to find in them; | 
but they strike us as being remarkably felicitous in their method and 
style. To such a congregation as assembles at the Temple Church 





they must have been peculiarly welcome. Assemblies of cultivated 
men have commonly to pay a sort of penalty for their superior educa- 
tion in the character of the discourses which are addressed to them 
from the pulpit. They are saturated with argument, because they are- 
known to be capable of understanding it, while the edification, to whicl 
they have as much right and of which they feel as much need as any other 
congregation, is neglected. Dr. Vaughan falls into no such error. His 
sermons are, indeed, as concerns their intellectual qualities, perfectly 
worthy of any audience, however acute and well educated; at the 
same time, they are simple, direct, practical, dealing with great wisdom 
with those questions and difficulties of the moral and spiritual life 
wherein men may find help from the counsel of the living voice, a help 
which they do not find in books, or, it may be added, in the discourses 
which, for all the life they show, might as well be books, Dr. Vaughaa 
can speak with directness, as here :— 

“ Even a human judge, in so far as he is a sinner, is disqualified for 
his office. It is a terrible thing to hear a man of loose life utter the voice 
of moral indignation, and give to death, even ministerially, a fellow- 
being not worse (save by accident) than himself. A lawyer who is to 
bear any part in the machine of judicature ought to be as moral, as pure 
as any clergyman.” 

And he avails himself, when occasion presents itself, of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his hearers; but he does not seek, as do some preachers, 
to give strength to his exhortations by being personal. The sermons 
are suited to the pulpit from which thoy are uttered, but they would 
not have been unsuited to any audiences. They might even be preached, 
for instance, with possibly a fow alterations here and there, to a village 
congregation. And, as we take it, this general adaptability, which we 
feel sure no reader of this volume will doubt, is an emphatic proof of the 
breadth and the genuine wisdom of the preacher’s treatment of questions 
ethical and theological. We should like to quote much that would 
justify our praise, but must content ourselves with specially mentioning 
two or three of the discourses; the first, “ The Christian self-introspec- 
tion humble, but not morbid,” wherein the preacher reconciles St. Paul’s 
“ [ know nothing by myself; yet am I not hereby justified,” and St. John’s, 
“ Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then have we confidence towards 
God ;” and the second, “Go and sin no more,” on the woman taken in 
adultery ; and the eighth, “ The Parable of the Sword and the Garment,” 


| explaining with remarkable skill the words, “He that hath no sword, 


let him sell his garment and buy one.” From the first of these we give 
a few sentences, expressing a truth which every reader of Scripture will 
recognize, but which preachers, doubtless from fear of their congrega- 


| tion, seldom venture to act upon. 


“Truth has ever at least two aspects ; to see but one of these at once 
is error; to allow for both is a condition of sound doctrine. Yet to state 
both sides in one breath is seldom possible; to stay to reconcile is to 
miss the force of both; let either have its rush, its swing, its stroke— 
the via media, theologically safe, is practically feeble :—God speaks the 
free word on this side, and the free word on that,—the result is convic- 
tion, is wisdom, is strength.” 

——Sermons. By James McLetchie, D.D., with Memoir by J. Macrae, D.D: 
(Black wood.)—This is a posthumous volume of discourses, which, while it 
will be prized more by the author’s friends than by the general public, has 
sufficient merit of its own to be entitled to publication. Dr. McLetchie, 
who, after many changes, finished his life as minister of the High 
Church, Edinburgh, was a man of considerable force of mind and cha- 
racter. He shared, with Dr. Robert Lee the distinction of forming the 
minority of two which resisted the resolution of the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh to protest against the “Papal Aggression of 1850.” His 
sermons, it is probable, fail to do justice to his powers, and they 
certainly do not bear out the high encomiums which his biographer 
bestows upon his eloquence. But they are sensible, well-com- 
posed discourses, representing the moderate school (we do not 
use the term in the sense which it has acquired in the ecclesiastical 
politics of Scotland) of Calvinistic theology. Readings in Holy Writ, 
by Lord Kinloch (Edmonston and Douglas), completes the design of a 
previous volume by the same author which bore the title of “ Studies 





| for Sunday Evenings,” this design being in the author’s words “ to sup- 
| ply Scripture readings of an evangelical yet practical character.” One 
is disposed to criticize the phrase “evangelical yet practical,” and to 


question whether one or other of tho epithets must not be misapplied, if 


| they ever even contrast with one another; still it expresses in a way the 


character of these discourses. ‘They treat of faith, but they do not 
neglect good works. The most noticeable of them is that which con- 
cludes the series, and in which, under the title of “An Old Disciple,” 


| the author sums up, in a very modest and sensible way, the experience 


of his own spiritual life. Another, on “ The Word of Reconciliation,” 
we have read with pleasure. Lord Kinloch states emphatically what, 
if we mistake not, is, or was, heresy in the eye of certain Scotch presby- 
teries, that ‘the Bible, in a very marked manner, speaks not of God 
being reconciled to man, but of man being reconciled to God.”——Sel/= 


| Renunciation (Rivington) is a volume translated or rather adapted from 


the French of the Abbé Guilloré, a contemporary of Fénélon, by the 
Rev. T. T. Carter. Originally intended as an aid to the religious life, 
it may, the editor thinks, be made useful by those who would lead “a 
devout life in the world.” One cannot help asking, as one looks through 
a book of this kind,—are these rules practicable? Will any Englishman, 


| for instance, “ make it a rule never to justify himself, even when false 
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<cousations aro hoaped upon him”? We never knew or heard of one 
who did. But the book is far from being generally extravagant in tone. 
Qn the contrary, it is moderate and wise, and in some parts at least 
ill commend itself to some who would scarcely accept Mr. Carter's 
conception of the “ devout life.” Sermons, by the Rev. N. Armstrong 
(Bosworth), have reached a second edition. Mr. Armstrong is, wo 
gather from the volume, a minister of the Catholic and Apostolic, or, 
as it is more commonly called, the Irvingite Church. The sermon on 
«Symbolism ” strikes us as being a remarkably able defence of some of 
its practices. 
Portry.— Madeline, with other Poems and Parables. By Thomas 
Gordon Hake, M.D. (Chapman and Hall.)—A critic who declares that 
he cannot understand that which he has to review will seem, at all 
events to the author, to convict himself of incapacity. Yet such a 
declaration must we make about Mudeline, a poom which fills nearly 
half of the volume before us. It is a sort of duologue betwoen a certain 
Valclusa, a nymph named after a valley, and a chorus about the wrongs 
apd vengeance of one Madeline, and about Daphne, Hermes, and a eer- 
tain poet who takes an interest in her. Whether Daphne was an angel 
or a mortal, whether Hermes was our old acquaintance with the wings 
and the wand, whether the poct is Dr. Hake, is more than we can say. 
And now how shall we justify our declaration? By quoting the most 
intelligible passage which we can find, one which fortunately admits of 
being detached from its context. This is of “ Comedy” :— 


“ The grieving, absent gaze, 

When lost in dreamy maze 

She measures with the meaning of her eyes, 
If with the tear she pleads, 

The smile upon it lies, 
All joy in heaven she leads! 

She mimics human ra 

With cheeks that burn and shrivel up to age, 
While yet the holy laughter rings. 

And when with sorrow and its kindred ills 

Her mould she fills, 
About the cast her gladsome spirit clings. 

Her tones an echo start 

Within the silent heart. 

The gnawing worm the warder of that cell 
Beneath her look recoils, 

And, stiffening in the spell, 
Ends her eternal toils. 





She throws up souls at play, 
And wins them life for yet another day! 
She lights on truth as by surprise. 
What tongue-tied Nature artfully conceals 
Her laugh reveals: 
Mirth for the simple, wisdom for the wise.” 


Now, there are glimpses of meaning here; there are even thoughts 
which are worthy of a more careful and complete form. And the same 
may be said of the whole poem, though the glimpses are, to take the 
average of the whole, far less frequent than they are in the passage 
which we have quoted. The effect of the whole is a sense that there is 
@ meaning somewhere, but that carelessness in execution, a failure in 
dealing with the difficulties of rhyme, for the rhyme seems to suggest 
some of the worst obscurities, and doubtless some radical defect of clear- 
ness in the writer's mind, have obscured it almost past discovery ; past 
any discovery, certainly, that an average amount of labour can make. 
Dr. Wake may call his poems “ parables,” but he may be sure that man- 
kind will not spend their time in guessing at these enormous riddles. 
When we come to the shorter poems we have, at all events, comparative 
clearness. Tho best of them is, perhaps, “Old Souls,” a quaint allegory 
of Christ as a tinker who goes about crying “Old souls to mend!” We 
quote two or three stanzas :— 
“ And when to Church their sins they take, 
And bring them back to lunch again, 
And fun of empty sermons make, 
He whispers softly in their train ; 
And sits with them if two or more 
Think of a promise made of yore. 
“Of those who stay behind to sup, 
And in remembrance eat the bread, 
He leads the conscience to the cup, 
His hands across the table spread. 
When contrite hearts before him bend 
Gilad are his words, ‘ Old souls to mend!" 
“ The little ones before the font 
He clasps within his arms to bless; 
As long ago, 80 still his wont 
On them to lay peculiar stress. 
Besides of such his Kingdom is ; 
Him they betray not with a kiss.” 
This might manifestly have been improved by better expression. 
What a miserable line, for instance, is that “On them to lay peculiar 
stress”! A series of short pooms entitled “The World's Epitaph,” con- 
nected together by a certain unity of thought, fills the concluding part 
ef the volume. We quote tho first stanza of the 18th of these “On 
Life.” — 
“ Who would to early life return, 
Recount the days of youth in vain, 
The burnt-out fire once more to burn, 
To border on the tomb again? 
Once is enough to be a slave, 
Once is enough to touch the grave.” 
ff he will always write thus, we shall be glad to meet Dr. Hake again. 
——Rowena; or, the Poet's Daughter, by J. Cargill Guthrie (Hodder 
and Stoughton), wo shall leave to be judged by a specimen :— 
“Yon stately ship, 
With its live freight of weeping emigrants ; 
This reg’ ment on its march to distant lands, 
With sickly wives and childron in the rear, 
Are ever sights most painful, solemn, sad; 
And yet to me, when all the bustle o'er, 
Each traveller in his seat, the fires bright trimmed, 


Street. 
MARTYRS,” “ M 
de RIMINI"). 


The slow departure of that Railway Train, 

With no apparent tear in van or rear, 

Begets e’en deeper melancholy ; for 

Dark, ever and anon, there comes the thought— 
In that assemblage vast of travellers, 

Now on their perilous route embarked, shall all, 
When the last station's reached, a welcome hail, 
Find each, and all, however poor, a Home ?” 


——Anme and Eva, a Poem of the Day, by Ellis (Bickers and Son), 
contains a passage which we commend to the notice of Mr. Ayrton :— 


“In the park, by the beautiful drive, 
A monument rises in grace, 
Like to which we have few; 
But the trees so plentifully thrive 
That their beanehes around embrace, 
Shutting it out from view. 
Not far off a building is raised, 
For a house of science and art, 
As in the Middle Ages dark. 
But so near the road is it placed, 
That to use it the ple must part, 
With a piece of their beautiful park.” 


Surely we havo here a fitting laureato for our tasteful Zdile. 
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ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 

EXHIBITION of PICTURES (includin “CHRISTIAN 
ONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANOCESCA 
Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, ls. 


BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 


HESE excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the same rate 
as in the Retail Depot at Brussels, by 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 








WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, 


LONDON. 


Price with One Button, 2s 4d per pair. 
Price with Two Buttons, 2s 9d per pair. 


(A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE) 





GENTLEMEN'S AND CHILDREN’S GLOVES OF THE SAME 





The whistle sounded, doors secured, 


MANUFACTURE AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- | 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot bo surpassed :— 

GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most | 
strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 
Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 


one oe on 


dozens .., ove ove on 
Single doz. ... ooo ese ove ove ove 


LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of France 


Wine.—In quantities of not iess than four dozens 
Single doz. ... ove ove ove 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CA 


DIZ, a 


nice dry Wine, without acidity —In quantities of not less than four 


dozens ... ° 
Single doz. ... ove ove 


(Can be tasted free.) 


The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fulfll every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 
or paidfor. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 


on application, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 


orders over 20s. 


‘i per doz. 15s. 
os = ose wes, 
Outsides Foolseap ... 
oon perdoz. 9s 64. 
ae? 


very clean and 


New “Vellum Wove Club- 
Superfine Cream or Blue 


es ©perdoz. 15s COLOUR STAMPING ( 


ose ose «w. 163. 


Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) one a 

Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) 
| Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... sce 
| Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ooo eee eee ove 


Letter Paper for Scribbling. 2. 





‘PARTRIDGE & COOPER 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, ? 

192 FLEET STREET (Conner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 


Per rea: 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove eco eve eee ove Ae - 
oe ae 4/0 
one oe 5/0 
oe 2/6 


we 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
a plain, 4/0; ruled do, ie 
House” Note... +» five quires for 2/6“ 
Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 


Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 


Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100, Polished steel dies sunt 


by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses, 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. ° 





and Milliners who 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor 


West Highlands of Ireland. Songs by Miss Barth—Henry Russell's | 


All articles are marked it 


Pepper’s Trip to the 


Songs.—Vocalist, Mr. Plumpton—Paris as it was and is, by J. L. King, Esq.—Re- | charges for 


engagement of E. D. Davies. the Premier Ventriloquist—The Ghost as usual. 





USICAL GYMNASTICS 
M 


35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 





VERLAND TRUNKS for [NDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
London, 





J 2 tgp CASES for the SPECTATOR, price 2s 64 each. 
W CASES for BINDING, price 2s each.—May be had by order through any | 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand. 





\ OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
a 


act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 


Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser. 


n plain figures, and the charges are the sama as if the 


goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street, 
Messrs. JAY, having adopted 7 one tariff, publish the following epitome of the 


RESSMAKING, 

















| 8. a. & @. 
+a | Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6) Silk Sleeve Lining ..... eredccenccscees ey 

for LADIES. | Making Dress, with Tacks of Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining 5 $ 
Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 | Lawn Body Lining .......... 1 6 

Making Bodice and Mounting | Sleeve Lining .. 10 

aN) OS eee 7 6) Silk Facing... 1 103 

Making Widow's Bodice, do. do. 8 0, Petersham Ri ¢ ding ..0 8 

| Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Covered 

| Alpaca Pocket " 6| Crape and Rosette ..........00 mee 9 6 

4 t Mounting do, do., with Black Silk | Making Garibaldi..... 6 0 
Somerset House, Strand, | pocket ..s.cccsseeecseseeres venctee . 2 6| Making Low Bodice. .6 0 
Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6/ Sundries........... prenpecnsnivenniane “es 6 

Silk Body Lining..........cc-coccecceses 5 6 | Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra. 

THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 





247, 2 


49, and 251 Regent Street, London, 


8. 








WV ESSRS. GABRIEL’S| 
F CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS for Cleans- 
ing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth and Gums, | 
and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and | 
Perfumers (with directions for personal use), | 
and by the Manufacturers, 
GABRIEL, Dentists, 
(Established 1815), | 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and) y 
56 HARLEY STREET,W., | LONDON, | 
(Their only Establishments), 
Where they practise their painless system of 
DENTISTRY, | 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
warranted to remain white and firm as the tooth itself. 
This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth, Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR, 
This celebrated Mouth Wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
ous secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing 

artificial teeth is invaluable. Price 5s, 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
for cleansing and improving the Teeth, imparts a 
natural redness to the gums, aud gives brilliancy to the | 

Enamel. Price 1s 6d, | 





MEssrs. 


“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon | 
application free of charge. | 
| 


VERY SCHOOL BOY, 





_ STUDENT, ..ccocccesesceese EVERY CLERK, | 
4 

VERY vs essererrsereerveeee PROFESSIONAL WRITER, | 

| 


ND EVERY ONE WHOSE........ sseeee BUSINESS 

BR PROFESSION....ccccscsoseorsoree NECESSITATES 
_ WRITING.,..... eoverees «SHOULD USE THE | 
eee seoceeseore essere ENLOLDERS ; | 


HEY STRENGTHEN, .....0..0:c0scerre0000eS LEADY, 


ND RENDER ....ceccersercesseee seeenees soreeecereeens FIRM | 

7 HIE, WRIST. wrocccesccccsccccocssesescccned AND FINGERS, | 
SOLD IN BOXES...... CONTAINING ONE DOZEN 
p™s BND ONE cccscoscssoocesses VOLTA-ELECTRIC | 
ee sooreeee eeeeves PRICE 1s, 64. PER BOX. 


Seg BE OBTAINED FROM ALL STATIONERS | 

THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 

SAAC JACOBS, SOLE 

PATENTEE, 
153 FLEET STREET, E.c. 
LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 

\ R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 

a London, is daily in attendance as above. All 

defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 

happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 

tual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 


INVENTOR and | 





sroved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, | 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


| with water tanks and filters, combine every real im- 


| Wenham Lake Ice delivered in town for less than 1d, 


| I 
sole office, 


| PANY'S E 
| the Inven 


| Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 


Clarets.-E. Lazenby& Son.-Champagnes 
90, 92 Wigmore Strect, London, W. 

No. 1. Family Claret, 128 | No, T. Tisane Champagne, 2% 

No.3, Dinner Claret, 243 | No. 1. Sapper Champagne, 36s 

No. 5. DessertClaret, 363 | No. 3. Dinner Champagne, 57s 











D largest holders of Whisky in the world, Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 


| casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 


tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 


Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London | 


Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


K's AHAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit | 


is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 

some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 


Street, W. 
XYGENATED 

£ Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 


draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 





WATER holds in 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 





| 
| 
} 
| suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. | 
| 
| 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE| 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S | 


| celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and New 


DUPLEX REFRIGERATOR, registered 1869, fitted | 


provement, and are unequalled for simplicity, effi- 
ciency, durability, and economy. The New Double- 
Wall Ice-Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter-Dishes, 
Ice-Cream Machines, Seltzogenes, Champagne Frappe | 
Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, | 
and everything connected with freezing of the best, 
cheapest, most modern, and reliable character, 


per Ib.; or packages of 2s 6d, 5s, 9s, and upwards, 
forwarded into the country by “ goods train” without 
ble waste. Lllustrated price lists free at the 





WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
125 Strand, London, W.C. (corner of Savoy Street). 


PINE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF | 
TEA at about 23d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 

XTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 

Signature on every jar, being the only 

ness. 

cal stock for soups, sauces, &c, 











guarantee of genuit 
Excellent economi 





N OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
LN AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOUN GOSNELL 
and CO, have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tho public in a more | 
soncentrated form and at a lower price. | 

Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 5s, 7s. Gdand 15s, each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 


ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 





the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the | 


| Cornhill, E.C. 


rece 


ITO CAPITALISTS. 


| DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 


JUNE Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water- Works, 
| Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 
| American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
| CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide 
| Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0. 





| TO INVESTORS. 
| Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON'’S 
| A. MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 

taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
| Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
| enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
| 20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 


Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford | guest Londen: BO 
| 


| fag ESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 





desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 percent, Post free on application.— 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 





DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delighiful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


IF YOU VALUE YOUR HEALTH, USE 
PRAGG’S PURE CARBON 
or VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. 
Sold in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each, by all Chemists, 
and by 
I. L. BRAGG, 
14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 














INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 


| ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 


aperient for delicate coustitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Lufauts. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


L OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No 





Distrust.—Public opinion speaks in no feeble 


| or uncertain voice concerning the merits of these Pills 


for purifying the blood, regulating the action of differ- 
ent organs, and strengthening the human body gener- 
ally. Holloway’s Pills have gained a reputation for 
curing disorders of the stomach, diseases of the kid- 
neys, and affections of the brain and nerves previously 
unexampled in the history of medicine. An important 
matter regarding these Pills is that the invalid, by read- 
ing the accompanying “directions for use,” can deter- 
mine the proper dose, decide upon the right diet, and 
other accessory matters, which will render him a profi- 
cient in successfully treating any disorder or disease by 
which he may be threatened or already assailed. 
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LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. 


Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





ROYAL COURT NOTE. | * 


ew and Fashionable WRITING PAPER, being prepared with an UNGLAZED SURFACE, 
is adapted for either STEEL or QUILL PENS. 


Manufactured and sold only by 


BROOKS, 16 VERE STREET, LONDON, W. 





LAWN MOWE RS of every make delivered free at any Station. 


GARDEN ROLLERS from 24s.—GARDEN SYRINGES 


from 3s 6d.—Lllustrated Lists free. 


WALTER FOX AND CO., 12 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





COMFORT 
PANNUS CORIUM 


BOOTS 


TO THE FEET. 


AND SHOES. 


SOLE PATENTEES, HALL AND CO., 6 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATe HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 
Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 
j OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 


No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Snow Roomws—25. 26. and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 








HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
eurative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, 80 often hurtfal in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, ls 10d. Post- 
Office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 

&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 

and are drawn on like an ordiuary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London, 


MRS. & A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








MADAME VALERY'S 
EOLIN HAIR WASH for infallibly 
Restoring GREY HAIR to its natural colour in 
two orthree weeks. No payment required until suc- 
cessful, in cases treated by herself. Contains no lead. 
In bottles at 4s 6d and 8s 6d. 
VALERY and CO., 
General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street, W. 





FOLDING SCREENS, 


of every description. 


JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN 


AND 


RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
ILR.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, 


W.—[ESTABLISHED 1792.] 





W M. 
INDIA PALE AND 


YOUNGER AND CO.’S 


EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers iu the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


LONDON OFrFices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMPORTING. 
EPPS’S COCOA, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps's Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 

and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cocoa.” 


AN EVENING DRINK. 
CACAOIN E 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 

JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Epps's Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cacdoine.” 





AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 

nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS'’ on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 
T OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
(As supplied to the Sick and Wounded.) 
The value of 42 1b. of Butchers’ Meat for 8s. in 
WHITEHEAD'S pure nutritious CONCENTRATED 
ESSENCE of BEEF, which makes the most delicious 
Soup and Beef Tea. Certitled by eminent Medical 
Men. Sold in boxes from 2s 3d. by ali Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen, and Chemists, 
Copland and Co., Travers and Sons, Preston and Sous, 
Crosse and Blackwell, and E. Lazenby and Son. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 





Majesty's Royal Letters Patent) 
6 Sono Square, LONDON, 
aI ALDERMAN, 
. Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use, 


(By 














and Wholesale of | 





PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
THE COOLEST, LIGHTEST, and 
MOST COMFORTABLE HATS are those made 
on ELLWOOD'S NEW PATENT PRINCIPLE, ob- 
tainable in every variety at 
BRIGGS and CO, 
Corner of GRACECHURCH STREET and 
LEADENHALL STREET. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
| TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
| CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
| Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRM{INGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street, ESTABLISHED 1807, 
IGESTIVE COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
| Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 





S 


STARLING, 


ECOND-HAND GEM RINGS. 


68 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 





GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 
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square, London.—Founded 1841. 


PaTroN—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
; PrESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s ; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


I ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
4 EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY 
WEEK-DAY EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., on payment of ONE SHILLING. On 
WEDNESDAYS the price is HALF-A-CROWN. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

SCHOOLS and PARTIES of WORKMEN from 
MANUFACTORIES, &c., may obtain reductions in 
taking 100 or more Admission Tickets at one time, 
according to the numbers taken. Application to be 
made to the Secretary. 


rMHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

. WATER COLOURS.—The SIXTY-SEVENTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall 

Mall East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, Is; catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OLLECTION of DRAWINGS by the 
GREAT DUTCH MASTERS, belonging to W. 
MAyor, Esq., now exhibiting at Messrs. HOGARTH'S, 
96 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.—Admission 1s, 
including Catalogue. 


UTOTYPE GALLERY, 

36 RATHBONE PLACk, W. 

Grand Exhibition of Autotype Pictures. 
10 till 5. Admission free. 


ged AFTERNOON  LEC- 

TURES, School of Mines, Jermyn Street. 

At 4 o'clock p.m. this day, by Miss EmtLy FAITHFULL, 
“ The Best Society.” 

July Ist, by the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, 
“The Early Christians.” 

Admission, 1s. Reserved Seats, 2s 6d; course 10s 6d. 


| lattes CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION. 

Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, 
assisted by a large staff of Lecturers, chiefly graduates 
in high honours of Cambridge and Oxford, RECEIVES 
RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. SkEveEN- 
TEEN of the Candidates ScccrssFuL in the recent 
Competition were PurIis of Mr. WREN. 

3 Powis Square, Westbourne Grove, W. 


| Fee — LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s | 




















Daily from 











ULWICH COLLEG:s —EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS in the Upper School, of the 
value of £20 a year each, will be awarded by an 
Examination, to be held at the College, on the 4th and 
5th of July next. Candidates must be boys who were 
not less than twelve and not more than fourteen years 
of age on the Ist of May, 1871. Candidates resident in 
one of the privileged districts have a right of prefer- 
ence in the election; but failing qualified candidates 
from those districts, the scholarships will be thrown 
open, Further particulars may be obtained from the 
SCHOOL SECRETARY, Dulwich College, S.E. 
ULWICH COLLEGE. — The next 
Examination for admission to the Upper School 
will be held at the College on Tuesday, July 4th, at 10 
o'clock. The College Fees vary from £12 to £18, 
according to age and place of residence. Boarders are 
received in authorized hands, under the supervision of 
the Master of the College. The accommodation has 
recently been largely increased. The charges for 
boarders vary from £45 to £50, exclusively of the 
College fees. For particulars of the subjects of Instruc- 
tion, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &., apply to the 
SCHOOL SECRETARY, Duiwich College, S.E. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND} 
a patoon SUMMER DINING-ROOMS are now | 











BERTRAM and ROBERTS, Wine Merchants. 
— AMERICAN ORGANS. 











| mene TED IMPROVEMENTS. 





HE NEW REED VALVE, with 


Parallel Action. 





7 VEILED BOURDON, 





) eee NEW OCTAVE COUPLER. 





RICES from £12 to £125.— 

CRAMERS, the sole manufacturers in England, 
have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that pro- 
duced by the percussion action of the harmonium. 
Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely in- 
creases the tone as compared with the ordinary 
Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness in 
its quality. A new octave coupler has also been regis- 
tered, which acts without adding to the weight of the 
touch. The vox-humara stop has likewise been intro- | 
duced. Besides these improvements, Cramers’ Ameri- | 
can Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and mellow 
quality of tone, which distinguishes them above all 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, Loudon. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 

money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 




















CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
AccipENTs Cause Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTS - ALL KINDS by insuring 
with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58 insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





gr watas. LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, Lo 

Branch Oitfice—No. 16 Pall Mall, pt uaa 

~— INSTITUTED 1820, 

@ Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assure 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities ‘ne 
per annum. ee 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class iti 
amount to £957,597. ‘ Securities 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 ig 
paid up. ’ 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last flnancial yeay, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1$70,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager, 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—FREDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JAMEs GoopsoN, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. John Martin, Esq. (MP. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | Johu G. Talbot, Esq., M.P 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Seeretary—THOMAS TALLEMACKH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAMUEL Browy, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, oa 
or before the 3th of July. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with the Actuary's 
Valuation and Statement of the Assets and Liabilities 
in the Life Branch, free on application to the Com- 
pany’s Agents, or to the Secretary. 


OR GEN TLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL'S. 
light, half-guinea LLAMA DUST-COATS ;; Indian 
Silk, 25s; Poplin Coats, 52s 6d; Waterproof Tweed 
Overcoats, 20s; do., with silk lapels, 2is; Waterproof 
Melton Overcoats, 423; Waterproof Cheviot do., with. 














ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C, 
(Established in 1830.) 

1, This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 

2, ALL THE PrRorits belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reduction and ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums. 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
management small. 

4. No ComMIssIOn is paid on New Policies. 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur 
ances without personal attendance, 

6. Further particulars may be had on application at 
the Office, personally or by letter. 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 


silk facings, 52s 6d. 


J. NICOLL’S SUMMER CHEVIOT 
e TROUSERS, I4s; do., Negligé Suite, 42s, 


YOR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, from 21s; Morning 
Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 553; High- 
land Suits, from 333; Summer Overcoats in tweed 
cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, from 21s. 


OR LADIKS.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
RIDING BPABITS, in various-coloured tweed. 
Melton, and superfine cloths, from £3 38 to £8 8s; 
Pantalons, 3ls 64; hats, with lace falls, 2ls; Water- 
gd Tweed Cloaks, from 2ls; do., Costumes, from 
33. 


 aaeataeal LIVERIES—the best, at. 


moderate prices. 

















HE NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1825. 
Head Office: —Edinburgh. 
CapITAL, £5,000,000 | PAID uP, £1,000,000 
RESERVE FuND, £330,000, 





LONDON OFFICE, 
87 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 





CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
custom. 

Deposits at Interest are received. 

CrRcULAR NOTES and LetTrTers of CREDIT available 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Homa and 
Foreign Travelling ; also for Business Purposes. 

CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected. 

At the London Offite of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Banking business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agetfts, 
JAMES COWAN, ) London Office. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London.«Established 1823. 
Subscribed Capital ........0..0.cccrcseseccrsecesoseece £1,000,000 
Nine-tenths of which remain uncalled. 
Invested assets on 3lst December, 1870, as 
stated in the returns made to the Board of 
Trade, pursuant to the Life Assurance 
Companies’ Act, 1870........... iaidaaabuavaiiniae . 5,370,680 
Income for the past year, according to the 
same returns... eoccecce 505,909 
Total claims paid . 
Sums assured ...... 
Bonus thereon .., . 2,039,079 
Total amount of Bonus allotted at the several 
divisions of profits which have been made 4,561,034 
Assurances on lives may be effected for any desired 
amount, with or without profits, 
Policies are granted under terms of the Married 
Women’s Property Act, 1870. 












)} 8,686,924 


Loans are granted on Security of Life Interests in | 
| 


connection with Policies of Assurance. 

Advances are made on security of the unencumbered 
policies of the Society. 

The expenses of Management (including commis- 
sions) are under 4} per ceut. on the annual income. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal, &c., may be obtained 
on application, personally or by letter, to the Actuary, 


kindred instruments.—Cramers’ Harmonium Gallery, | at the office. 


2(1 Regent Street, W. 


June, 1871, GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 120, 

Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley 

Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 
New Street, Birmingham. 


K ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 





BRUSHES and TURNERY), and every 
Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS, is 
arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself, 
je Or oe we Oe. oe 
j£ 8. dj£ 8. dif 8. aif s. d. 
Kitchen Utensils.../67 7 11/24 5 4/10 10 11| 3 13 33 
Brushes and Tur- | | 
DETY  cocoeoesere 15 6 10) 7 18 8) 38 711 
Total per set.../88 13 6/39 12 218 9 717 12% 
No. 1 suitable for any mansion; No. 2 suitable for 
2nd-class houses; No. 3 suitable for 3rd-class houses; 
No. 4 suitable for 4th-class houses, 
Any singlearticle may be had at the same price quoted 


for it in the different lists. 
TILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
j FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
| Valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
} large Show Roonis, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
| 1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 






Y 
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‘ 
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and 1. Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 

railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


QULsae WIN E— 





as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
| clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
| which has attended 
| WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
| arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
| turer, Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
| to make it an excellent restorative to the weak, It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 

| for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
| since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
| not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 

| All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 3¢s per doz. 
| WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
| cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, Agents—E. 
| Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries. 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Firzceratp, 


‘Author of “The Life of Garrick,” &. 2 vols. (Just ready. 


UR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxton Foray. In 


0 
1 yol. crown 8vo. [ Ready. | 
MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Barry. 1 vol. 
(Just ready. | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
QLD MARGARET. By Henry Kinestey, Author 
of “Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &. 2 vols. 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON. By the Author of| 
“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,” &. 3 vols. 
JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farseon, Author of 
“Grif,” &c. 3 vols. 


MY HEROINE. A New Story. 
CLARA DELAMAINE: a Novel. 


CUNNINGHAM. 3 vols. 

SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. 
Eyre. In 3 vols. 

HARRY DISNEY: an Autobiography. By ArHoLL 
DB WALDEN. In 3 vols. 

MADAME LA MARQUISE: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Dacia Singleton,” “Altogether Wrong," &c. 3 vols 


FAIRLY WON ;; or, the Heiress of Enderleigh. By 


H.8.E. 3 vols, [Just ready. 


The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN;; or, Memoirs of 


Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. In 1 vol [Just ready. 
The PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Vatmont. 2 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


1 vol. 
By Avex. Wa. 


By Setwxn 


(This day. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The GLADIATORS.” 


SARCHEDON: a Legend of the Great Queen, 


By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of “ The Gladiators.” 3 vols. 
[Jn a few days. 


MAYNE REID'S NEW NOVEL. 
The LONE RANCHE. By Captain Mayne 
Rep, Author of “ The Headless Horseman.” 2 vols. 


[This day. 
LADY WOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 


By Lady Woop, Author of 


[This day. 


SEADRIFT. 


“Sabina,” &. 3 vols, 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 


Margaret's Trouble,” &c. 3 vols. [This day. 


MAURICE RYNHART. By J. S. Lisrano. 


2 vols. (Ready. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 6d; by post, Is 8d. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


A New Metuop of Cure. 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 
“ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. 
“Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the 
poisons frequently used."—Spectator. 
“The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bennett are, we are glad to say, 
beginning to gain grcund amongst the medical profession.”"—Chemical News, March 


17, 1871. 
F London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 
May be had from all Booksellers. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 28 6d, cloth. 
HE PRESENT STATE of CHRISTENDOM, in its relation 
i to the SECOND COMING of the LORD. By the Rev. AvGusTUS CLISSOLD, 


Custos, quid de nocte?—ESAIAS xx. 11. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. feap 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


OHN JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. 


*,* Joun JeRNINGHAM, whose Journal has been recently published, has been 
Tequested by Mrs, JERNINGHAM to state that his Journal is not written by her. He | 
has no hesitation in making this statement, although it seems to him to be super- 
fluous. JOHN JERNINGHAM felt it due to himself to state his own case. It never 
occurred to him that his wife could imagine that any one would suppose that his 
own Journal was written by her; but, such being the case, he distinctly states that 
Mrs, JERNINGHAM never saw one line of his Journal. 

“JOHN JERNINGHAM comes out as well in this picture as his wife did in the 
former one.”—Athenwum. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


HOTOGRAPHS—NEW CATALOGUE. 
MARION and CO., 22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE. 
CATALOGUE of PORTRAITS, Three Stamps. 
CATALOGUE of PICTURES and STATUARY, Three Stamps. 


CATALOGUE of ENGLISH and FOREIGN SCENERY and ARCHITECTURE, 
Four Stamps. 





MESSRS. RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PICTURES of PARIS under SIEGE and 


CIVIL WAR. By an AMERICAN LADY. 1 vol. (Next week. 
SHUT up in PARIS during the SIEGE. By 
NATHAN SHEPPARD. 1 vol. post 8vo. (/mmediately. 
OUR ADVENTURES during the War of 


1870-1. By Two English Ladies, EMMA PEARSON and Louisa MACLAUGHLIN. 


2 vols, crown 8yo, 213, [Next week. 
The CAMPAIGNS of 1870-1. Reprinted by 
Permission, from the Times. Large crown 8vo, with Plans, 10s 6d. [Vow WV. 


A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of 


The MEMOIR of JANE AUSTEN, Contain- 


ing a Complete Tale, entitled “Lady Susan.” Together with several Frag- 
ments of Jane Austen's Writings never before published. Crown 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


THREE YEARS’ SLAVERY in PATAGONIA. 


By M. GuInNARD. Large crown 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 
“A story of rare interest, worthy of a place beside fictions like ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and true histories like those of Captain Cook and Mungo Park.” —Zzaminer. 


The BUILDERS of BABEL. By Dr. M‘Caus- 


LAND, Author of “Sermons in Stones,” “ Adam and the Adamite,” &. Crown 
8yo, 7s 6d. 


ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry Woon, 
Suiee YJ “East Lynue.” New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, with an Illus- 
ration, 68. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By T. A. Trotxorg, 


Author of ‘ La Beata,” “ The Garstangs,” &, 3 vols. 


CHRONICLES of GOLDEN FRIARS. By J. 


SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “Checkmate,” &c. 3 vols. 


ROOKSTONE. By the Author of “ Wild as a 


Hawk,” “ Hester Kirton,” &. 3 vols. 
By William 


The LANDLORD of “ The SUN.” 


GILBERT, Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Martha,” &. 3 vols, 


A PEERLESS WIFE. By the Author of “A 


Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


The OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. By MM. ERcKMANN-CHATRIAN. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


JUST a WOMAN. By Mrs. Ertoart, Author 


of “ From Thistles—Grapes ?” “ Meg,” &. 3 vols. 

“ Mrs. Eiloart has in the present work surpassed her former efforts. Christine 
Rudtield is a very noble type of womanhood, When we say that in this lead- 
ing character the author has thoroughly succeeded, we might fairly add that 
this portrait alone would render the book worth reading. But it abounds also 
in other pictures, drawn with no small degree of skill." —Atheneum, 


A Story of the 





Also immediately, 


A MAN of the PEOPLE: 


Year 1848. By MM. EnCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SONS, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





“ At last we have a work on the mushroom that will come to be regarded as @ 

standard book of reference.” —7he Gardener. 
In large crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth gilt, post free, 63 6d. 

USHROOM-CULTURE: its Extension and Improvement. 

With many I'lustrations, and an Account of every phase of the Culture, as 
practised in England and France. Figures and descriptions of seventeen of the 
most important edible kinds. By W. Rosinson, F.L.S., Author of “ The Parks, 
Promenades, and Gardens of Paris,” &c. 

FREDERICK WAKNE and Co, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


An ENTIRE NEW BOOK of GAMES for BOYS. 
Price 10s 6d, cloth gilt, gilt edges, with Emblematical Devices. 
HE MODERN PLAYMATE. A Book of Games, Sports, 
Diversions for Boys of all Ages. Compiled and edited by the Rey. J. G. 
Woop. With 600 Lilustrations, engraved by Dalziels, Hodgkin, &c. 

“It would be impossible, we imagine, to give a book to a school-boy which could 
prove more welcome to him than this. It is a work to be consulted upon every 
emergency and upon every question of interest that may arise.”"—/all Mali Gazette. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


“This seasonable little book will be w i by the t 
tourists who take a delight in contemplating the beauties of coun’ 
lanes.” — News of the World. 

NGLISH WILD FLOWERS, 
"4 to be Found by the Wayside, Fields, Hedgerows, Rivers, Moorlands, 
Meadows, Mountains, and Seashore. By J. T. BURGESS. 
Cloth gilt, eight coloured plates, 38 6d. 
Ditto, boards, four coloured plates, 28. 
Ditto, boards, plain plates, 1s, post free, 1s 2d. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


ENTRAL WARDS and CHAPEL of ST. THOMAS'S 
HOSPITAL.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK for View and Plans. It 
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Photographs framed, mounted, and bound into volumes. 
oi ZROTOGRAPES may be seen and selected from at 23 Soho Square on the 
irst Floor, 


also includes—The Story of the Fisheries—Italian Sculpture at the International— 
| A Builder's Action against Employer and Architect—History of Art in England— 
| The Building Arts in Russia, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848, | 


AND THE COUP YDETAT 


Just published, in 2 vols. post Svo, price 24s. 


JOURNALS KEPT IN FRANCE AND ITALY, 


FROM 1848 TO 1852. 
WITH A SKETCH OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1848. 
By the Late NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR. 


EDITED BY 


HENRY S. KING & CO., 65 Cornhill. 


HIS DAUGHTER, 


OF 18528. 


MC. M SIMPSON. 





ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies carefully selected from the lists of the Leading Publishers are added from day to day as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Collection, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City OFFICE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





HENRY 


LIBRARIES VALUED FOR PROBATE. 


LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 
GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, W.C. 


SOTHERAN 
[ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS}, 
Are Prepared to Purchase at the Best Prices and for Immediate Cash, 
LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, & PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


AND CodO., 


BOOKS EXCHANGED. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 
The Christian Col{vence Society's Lectures. 


The whole is now ready, price 6d each. 


The ARCHBISHOP of YORK on DESIGN 


in NATURE. Fourth Edition, 6d. 


The DEAN of CANTERBURY on SCIENCE 


and REVELATION. Second Edition, 6d. 





Rev. W. JACKSON, M.A., on POSITIVISM. | 


Third Edition, 6d. 


Prof. RAWLINSON on ALLEGED HIS- 
TORICAL DIFFICULTIES of the BIBLE. 


The BISHOP of CARLISLE on the| 


GRADUAL DEVEIOPMENT of REVELATION. 
Second Edition, 6d. 


Rev. DR. STOUGHTON on MIRACLES, 


Second Edition, 6d. 


Rev. Dr. RIGG on PANTHEISM. 64. 


| Just published, demy 8yo, 96 pp.; paper covers, 1s; 


| trodden children of Christian England has published a 





| tion of the Statute Law Committee, and Published by 


Rev. CHARLES ROW, M.A., on MYTHI- | 


CAL THEORIES of CHRISTIANITY. Second 


Edition, 6d. 
The BISHOP of ELY on CHRIST'S 


_— and INFLUENCE on the WORLD. 
6d, 


Prof. STANLEY LEATHES on the EVI- 


DENTIAL VALUE of St. PAUL'S EPISTLES. 64. | 


Canon COOK on the COMPLETENESS and 
ADEQUACY of the EVIDENCES of CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 64. 

London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price 3s 6d. 
The TEN COMMANDMENTS. By R. W. 
DALE, M.A., Author of * Week-Day Sermons.” 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








DE PRESSENSE’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 8vo, 14s, 
The MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS. By 
E. De Pressense, D.D. Being the Second Series 
of * The Early Years of Christianity.” 


| Fie 


‘*A most fascinating and trustworthy history of the | 


struggles of the early Church, with corruptions from 
within and violence from without, narrated in a style 
of lofty and impassioned eloquence, instinct with a 
glowing interest in the mighty theme, and untinged 
by any sectarian bias from beginning to end."—Church- 
man, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, price 
Copies, crown 4to, price 42s. 
HE TEA-TABLE MISCELLANY. 
A Collection of Choice Songs, Scots and English. 
By ALLAN RAMSAY. 
Glasgow: JOHN CRUM, 73 St. Vincent Street. 





2ls; a few 


or limp cloth, 1s 6d. 
THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN FROM 
THE BRICKYARDS OF ENGLAND. 


A STATEMENT OF FACTS, WITH APPEAL AND 
REMEDY. 
By GeorGE SuTH, F.S.A., Coalville, Leicester. 

“Mr. George Smith...... has raised a cry which, we 
think, will sink deeply into the ear and heart of Eng- 
land...... This indefatigable advocate of the down- 
pamphlet which should be in the hands of all School 
Boards, and of every Christian and philanthropist in 
this country. That pamphlet teems with facts, verified 
by the unimpeachable evidence of eye-witnesses.”— 
School Board Chronicle, June 3, 1871, in a long Paper 
signed “ D.C.L. (Oxon).” 

London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





By AUTHORITY. 
HE REVISED EDITION of the 
_ STATUTES, Vor. IL, WILLIAM AND MARY TO 10 
Ge0, IIL, A.D. 1683 to 1770. Prepared under the Direc- 
the Authority of Her Majesty's Government. Imperial 
8vo, price 20s. 

Eyre and Sporriswoopr, Her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
And all Booksellers. 

This day, 8vo, with plates, cloth, 4s. 
HE ROSETTA STONE (in the} 
British Museum) in Hieroglyphics and Greek, 
with translations and an explanation of the Hierogly- 
phical characters By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of | 
“ The History of Egypt,” &c. 
Lately published, Svo, plates, cloth, 78 6d, 
HE DECREE of CANOPUS in 
Hieroglyphics and Greek, with translations, &c. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE, 
London: J. RussELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 

















New Work by Dr. BEALE, F.R.S. 
THEORIES and RELIGIOUS | 
THOUGHT. 

Six Coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 





ey BOOKS for the LIBRARY.— 

Just published, our NEW BOUND-BOOK 
CATALOGUE, enlarged to over 120 pages, and com- 
prising a list of the best modern editions of standard 
works and books of reference, all elegantly bound, 
selected from a stock of over 50,000 volumes. By post 
on receipt of six stamps. | 


BICKERS and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London. 
~ 
i 








CHOOL PRIZE-BOOKS.—Just | 
published, a REVISED LIST of SELECTED 





| WORKS, adapted for School Prizes and Presents ; 


including, in addition to the standard and attractive 

works of the day, a large number of valuable remain- 

ders of popular modern books, offered in elegant calif 

and morocco bindings, at half the original published 

prices, in cloth boards, post free. 

BICKERS and Son’s great bound-book Establishment, 

1 Leicester Square, London. 

i 


SIS or me gob 


} TABLE TALK. 


Mr. NEWBY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
OHN ADOLPHUS. Recollections of 


. the Public Career and Private Life oO 

JOHN ADOLPHUS, the eminent Barrister asa 1 

torian; with Extracts from his Diaries. B his 

daughter, Mrs. HENDERSON. 1 vol. demy 8yo, pties 12s. 
“Conservationalists and talkers at dinner. 

will not fail to turn it to account."—Atheneum ee 
“A most interesting work, abounding in 

sketches of the manners and customs of the last a; d 

present centuries. It is plethorie of racy anecdotes 

and witty sayings.”"—Liverpool Albion. 
NOTICE.—Mr. F. TROLLOPR's New 

Novel, “The MARKED MAN,” is this da is 

in 2 vols. 7 aaa, 





Ready, = woene Edition, revised, with New Preface 
and Two Diagrams, 8vo, pp. 142, price 4 4 
extra cloth, does ec ie 

N R. DUDLEY BAXTER’S WORK on 

I NATIONAL DEBTS, quoted by the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer in his Speech on National Debt 

June 2, 1871 (see pages 9 and 15). * 

London: Rospert JOHN Busu, 32 Charing Cross, § Ww. 


The NATIONAL DEBT, 
“ Cur improbe, care 


Price 6d. 
S 
Non aliquid patrie tanto emetiris aceryo?” 


PEECH of the CHANCELLOR of the 
London: RoseRT JOHN Bus, 32 Charing Cross, §.W, 


EXCHEQUER on the 2nd of June, 1871, revised, 





Now ready, Divisions I. and IL,, illustrated with Por. 
traits, Views, Maps, Plans of Battles, &. 
HE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR: its 
Causes, Incidents, and Consequences. Edited by 
Captain H. M. Hozrer, F.C.S., F.G.S., Author of “The 
Seven Weeks’ War,” “The British Expedition to 
Abyssinia,” &c. 
WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 22 Paternoster Row, London, 


18mo, cloth limp, 1s; free by post, 1s 1d. 
A NNO DOMINI 2071. Translated from 
the Dutch Original, with Preface, Index, and 
Explanatory Notes. By Dr. ALEX. V. W. BIKKERs, 

*** Anno Domini 2071’ will be more successful than 
its competitors in the same department of literature," 
Saturday Review. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 











THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 4th, and BILLS by 
the 6th JULY. 

JOHN McrRAyY, Albemarle street, 





N 


"Price 1s Monthly. — 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


No. 141, for JULY. : 





CONTAINS. 
1, “ArnMGART.” A Tragic Poem. By George Eliot. 
2. “Patty.” Chaps. XXXVIL—XL. 


3. “ How LITERATURE MAY HELP History,” 
Masson. 

4. “Two NIGHTS IN A FRENCH PRISON DURING THE 
CIVIL WAR.” 

5. “ POPE AND COWPER.” 

6. “ PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS OF Firty YEARS’ Rest- 
DENCE IN IRELAND.” By John Hamilton of St. 
Ronan’s. IL. and IV. 

“Der RUHM; OR, THE WRECK OF GERMAN Pveriry.” 
As related by an old Brandenburg Hauptmann. 

for JULY. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
\ ieee 
CONTENTS, 


1. “* Goop-Byf, SWEETHEART.” By Rhoda Broughton, 
Author of “Cometh up as a Flower,” and » Red 
as a Rose is She.” Chaps. I, to VL 

Tue Roya ACADEMY, 

DANTON AND CAMILLE DESMOULINS. 

Tue ILLustaious Dr. MATHEUS, Chaps. X, and XL 

THe Sea's Brive. By Cholmondeley Pennell, 

TELEGRAPHS AND TELEGRAMS. 

Tue LANDLORD OF “THE SUN.” 
bert. (Conclusion.) 

TEACHING THE TEACHER. 

OvaHt We TO Visir Her? By Mrs. Edwardes, 
Author of “ Archie Lével).” 

Chap. 26. Rawdon cries Peczavi. 

27. Blackballed. 

28, Alone! 

RicuarRD BentLey & Son, New Burlington Street. 


By David 


On the 28th inst., price 1s, 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 






By William Gil- 


@ 


“ The oldest and youngest of the Magazines.’ 
TMUWE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
THE VALLEY OF POPPIES. By the Author of 
“Christopher Kenrick” and “The Tallants of Barton.” 
Chaps. VIL-X. 


| THE PATLOSOPHER OF CILELSEA. 


Tut TICHBORNE DOLE. 

ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF ENGLAND. 
Cowden Clark. IV. Butler. 

Tne INNER Lire OF NAPOLEON, By “One who knows 
Him.” 

DAKTMOOR. 


By Charles 


By “Black Moss. 










Tue Ascor Gotp Cur. <A Sporting Sketch. By 
* Whiz. 
Tue Lire Guarps. IL From 1660 to 1714. By an 


Army Chaplain. 
Tue Last DAYS OF THE C 
WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 
City. By D. Morier Evans. 
niscences. 


MUNE, By J. B. Marsh. 
A Series of Mosaics from the 
Vil. Bohemian Remi 


By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 
d through all Booksellers, 






London: W. H. ALI 
all Mall. May be or 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. | 


HURST & BLACKETT’S: 
NEW WORKS. 


My Experiences of the War 

a FRANCE and GERMANY. By Arcut- 
BALD Forses, one of the Special Correspondents 
of the Daily News. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“This work will be read with unflagging interest. 
We recommend it as one of the best records of the | 
war. It is written in a vivid and picturesque style, 
end is replete with incidents of personal adveuture and | 
parratives of absorbing interest, at once true and 
remarkable.” — United Service Magazine. 


Life and Letters of William | 


BEWICK the ARTIST Edited by THOMAS | 
LANDSEER, A.R.A. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. 


Turkish Harems and Circassian 


HOMES. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo, 
with Coloured Illustrations, 15s. 

The Times, May 26.—“ Mrs. Harvey's book gives us 
an account of one of the moat delightful and romantic 
yoyages that ever was made. We cannot call to mind 
any account written of late years which is so full of 
valuable information upon Turkish household life.” 


VOLS. IIL. ANp IV. or 
Her Majesty's Tower. By W. 


Hepworth Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. Completing the Work. 
THIRD EDITION. 

“Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work.”—T7imes. 


Diary of the Besieged Resident 

in PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily News, with 
several New Letters and Preface. Seconb EpITion, 
revised. 8vo, 15s. 


The Ladye Shakerley, being the 
Record of the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. 
A Cheshire Story. By ONE of the House of 
EGERTON. Second Edition. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “Salem 
Chapel,” &c. 3 vols, 


Restored. By the Author of 


“Son and Heir.” 3 vols. 

“This is an exceptionally good novel, and will be 
widely read. It stirs the reader's deepest feelings, its 
characters are new, its plans and incidents original.”— 
Post 


“There is a good deal of freshness and vivacity 
about this story, and some good painting both of 
sceuery and character.”—Saturday Review. 


James Gordon’s Wife. 


“An interesting novel, pleasantly written, reflned 
in tone, and easy in style.” —G/obe, 

“ This novel is conceived and executed in the purest 
spirit. The illustrations of society in its various phases 


are cleverly and spiritedly done.” —/’os¢. 
The Next Generation. By John 
“Mr, Maguire's clever book will well repay perusal.” 


FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. 3 vols, 
=Times, June 8. 


“Readers who will not care for the political and 
s0cial bearing of this book will readily accept it in its 
semblance of fiction, and will find in it most of the 
elements which make up a capital novel.”"—Post. 


Ralph the Heir. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“A very interesting novel."—T7imes. 





Artiste, By Maria M. Grant. 


3 vols. [June 29. 
CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71. 

Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 

London EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 

Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d, 


| 





Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition of 


’ ) 
CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ RECORD 
OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leasehold, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 

“The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was inexistence previous 
to the first edition.” 

Also, 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
even's affecting the prices of Stocks. 


DR. NORMAN MACLEOD’S VISIT TO INDIA. 


PEEPS AT THE FAR EAST; 


A FAMILIAR ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO INDIA, 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth gilt extra, 21s, 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW, 

“Tt would be dificult to point out in our popular literature a book which in anything like the same compass 
conveys so full or so instructive a knowledge of British India, With the same charm of companionship which 
won his way to the hearts of every class, he seems to carry us with him, ia a delightful round of travel and 
observation, through Madras and Calcutta to Bonares, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, and Delhi. The history of 
the past is interwoven with what now meets the traveller's eye in a way that never fatigues, while it richly 
instructs the reader. The secret of his success will be found in the genial flow which he allows to the impulses 


| of nature, and in the unaffected ease of his style, Constitutiona! good spirits, due to a happy blending of 


healthy qualities in mind and body, lead to an habitual enjoyment and zest of life which imparts itself agreeably 
to the manner of writing, and kindles a sympathetic glow iu the pulses of the reader. Where a bilious or ill- 
disciplined mind meets with nothing but grievances and discomforts, or else sinks down into utter listlessness 
and ennui, we find these petty rubs and vexations lost, in our author's daily record, in a general strain of amused 
content. Heat, coal-dust and smoke, indigestible viands and cranky fellow-passengers, cabins set floating, 
baggage lost or rifled, all the iils that sea-going flesh is heir to, assume to his patient philosophy even an air of the 
ludicrous ; while his keen interest in all that is striking in nature or humanity is aroused, with scarcely an inter- 
mission, by every mountain peak descried from the steamer's deck, or every trait of character presented by the 
motley groups in the saloon. Dr. Macleod has the gift of insight into character, and in his intercouse both with 
natives and European residents never fails to establish a kind of freemasoury, and to draw out the material of 
thought and subsequent reflection. His remarks deserve to be read with the attention due to a mind of rare 
sagacity and candour, thoroughly versed in the knowledge of mankind. aud strengthened by wide experience as 
well as by systematic and extensive reading. His work has thus an inner depth aud a philosophical value 
beyond that of a mere record of travel. 
From the GLASGOW HERALD. 

“ This book is of the very greatest value. It gives as good an idea of Indian seenes as it is possible for vivid 

descriptions and profuse and excellent illustration to convey to untravelled understandings.” 
From the PALL MALL GAZETTE, 

“The style is admirable, the statements are full of interest, the descriptions of cities, scenery, and people 
vivacious and picturesque; and it may be questioned whether any book of the kind hitherto published has so 
just a claim to popularity. Dr. Macleod exercises what may be called 2 personal attraction over his readers. He 
keeps them en rapport with himself, makes them see what he saw aud feel what he felt, and, while acting the 
agreeable companion, is at the same time a trustworthy guide,” 


STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





Immediately will be published, post 8vo. 


T H E COOLT E: 


HIS RIGHTS AND WRONGS. 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY TO BRITISH GUIANA, WITH A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEM AND OF THE 
RECENT BRITISH COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 


By the AUTHOR of “GINX'S BABY.” 
STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, price 1s., sewed. 
THE WAR AND THE COMMUNE. 
By JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





MARCO POLO COMPARED WITH MODERN TRAVEL. 


Now ready, with 100 Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo. 


THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO, 
THE VENETIAN. 
Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East. 
A New English Version. [Illustrated by the light of Oriental Writers and Modern Travels. 
By Colonel HENRY YULE, C.B., late of the Royal Engineers (Bengal). 
“The book of Marco Polo is one which can never lose its interest and its value, It brought the West int 


some contact with the East at a time when it had only the memory o! the Crusades to make the confusion of its 
ignorance of these unknown regions worse confounded. It impressed on the European imagination the notion 


| of the boundless wealth of those distant lauds, and the idea that they might be reached by sailing westwards 


from the shores of Europe led directly to the discoveries of Columbus, who lighted on a new continent, although 
he died in the firm belief that he had reached the coasts of Cathay. More than this, it weakened the traditions 
of internecine hatred by associations of peaceful and profitable trade.’—Saturday Review. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A NEW VOLUME OF MR. ELWIN’S POPE. 


° 


Now ready, with Portrait of Dean Swift, 8vo, 193 6d. 


THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 


A NEW EDITION. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Rev, WHITWELL ELWIN. 
Vou. VIL, containing the SECOND VOLUME of the CORRESPONDENCE, 


“Mr. Elwin has determined to discharge his duties “ We are justified in anticipating that the work as it 


as editor in a thorough and unflinching spirit, and the 
| edition when completed will be the one work to which 
the student will have to turn for a satisfactory | 
knowledge of Pope.”"—Guardian. 

“The result shows that Mr. Elwin has not merely 
taken his time, but that he has brought to his work a 
spirit of thoroughness."—Saturday Keview. 

“If the admirers of Pope have had their patience 
sorely tried while waiting for this long-promised 
edition of his works, few of them bat will confess that 
| that patience has its reward in a collection of the 
| poet's writings, which promises to leave little scope for 

the labours of future commentators or future editors.” | 
—Noles and (ueries, } 








progresses will fulfil the promise of its opening pages. 
—Atheneun. 
“One of the most valuable contributions to English 
literary history which has ever appeared."—Joha Bu’? 
“ Without giving way to the mania of annotation by 
which some editors have been afflicted, Mr. Elwin 








| leaves no allusion unexplained, identifles almost every 


real character, and keeps the reader from missing the 
point of all the epigrams which Pope sprinkles over 
the surface of his poems.”—Spectafor. 

“This new edition of a great English classic promises 
to do credit both to the editor and publisher.”"—/ail 
Mall Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St-eet 
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In a few days, in square feap. 8vo, 23. 


OUR FAMILY LIKENESS. 


Illustrative of Our Origin and Descent. 


By the DEAN of CARLISLE. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, 484 pages, 7s 6d. 


The TOWER of the HAWK. 


Some passages in the History of the House of Hapsburg. 
By the Author of “ Chillon,” &c. 


Just published, in crown 16mo, 1s. 


“The GATES AJAR” CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 


By A DEAN. 





Just published, 4th thousand, in feap. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 2s 6d. 


MY FIRST YEAR in CANADA. 


By the Right Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN, D.D. 
“In every page of Bishop Oxenden’s Journal there speaks a simple, earnest, 
truthful character which makes all his remarks valuable."—Review. 





SECOND EDITION, corrected, square 8vo, illustrated, 640 pages, 21s. 


The ANTIPODES and ROUND the WORLD; 


or, Travels in Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, China, Japan, &c. 
By ALIceE M. FRERE (Mrs. Godfrey Clerk). 

“ The author is as zealous in her vocation as she has been fortunate in her oppor- 
¢éunities. Her accounts of what she saw are simple and clear, and they are not 
epoilt by attempts to philosophise..........In almost all cases her meaning is, as all 
meaning ought to be, thoroughly transparent.”"—Saturday Review. 

“ This is not only a book of travels, it is a book of varied and valuable informa- 
tion.”—Morning Post. 


WORKS BY ANN FRASER-TYTLER. 


New and Cheaper E.itions, with Three Illustrations, each 33 6d. 


1. LELIA; or, the Island. 

2. LELIA in ENGLAND. 

3. LELIA at HOME. 

4. MARY and FLORENCE. Part IL. 
5. MARY and FLORENCE. Part II. 

“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler's writings are especially valuable for 
their religious spirit. The perfect nature and true art with which she sketches 
from juvenile life shows powers which might be more ambitiously displayed, but 
<annot be better bestowed."— Quarterly Review. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 


NEW EDITION, fcap., 3s 6d. 


The WOODEN WALLS of OLD ENGLAND; 


or, Lives of Celebrated Admirals. Containing Biographies of Lord Rodney, 
Earls Howe and St. Vincent, Lords de Saumarez, Nelson, Collingwood, &c. 
By MARGARBT FRASER-TYTLER. 


By the same Author. 


TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. 


Containing Biographies of Wallace, Bruce, Edward the Black Prince, Joan of 
Are, Richard Cour de Lion, Buonaparte, Sobieski King of Poland, Peter the 
Great, Washington, Wellington, &c. New Edition. Feap. cloth, 3s 6d. 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PEEP OF DAY.” 


1. PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 
Completein One Volume, 10th Thousand. 
2. 


THE PEEP OF DAY; 
Or, The Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of 
receiving. 
327th Thousand. Illustrated, 18mo, cloth antique, 2s; Roxburgh, gilt edges, 
28 6d; limp cloth, 1s 2d, 


LINE UPON LINE ; 
Or, A Second Series of Early Religious Instruction. 
Part I. 166th Thousand. Illustrated, 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d; limp cloth, 1s 4d. 
Part If. 138th Thousand. Illustrated, 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d; limp cloth, 1s 4d. 


LINES LEFT OUT; 


Or, Some of the Histories Left Out in “ Line upon Line.” 
14th Thousand. Illustrated, 18mo, cloth, 3s, 


5. MORE ABOUT JESUS. 


30th Thousand. Illustrated, 1$mo, cloth antique, 2s 6d. 


6. STREAKS OF LIGHT; 
Or, Fifty-two Facts from the Bible, for the Fifty-two Sundays of the Year. 
New Edition. 14th Thousand. Illustrated. 18mo, cloth, 3s; limp cloth, 1s 6d. 


7. READING WITHOUT TEARS; 
or, A Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read. 
Part I. 26th Thousand. Illustrated. Square 16mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
Part II. 6th Thousand. Square 16mo, cloth, 3s. 
Two Parts in one, 5s, 


3. NEAR HOME; 
or, The Countries of Europe described to Children. 
60th Thousand. Illustrated. Feap. cloth, 5s. 

9. FAR OFF.—Part I.: 
or, Asia Described. With Anecdotes. 
22th Thousand. Illustrated. Feap. cloth, 4s 6d. 

10. FAR OFF.—Part II. : 
or, Australia, Africa, and America Described. 
2lst Thousand. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 18mo, cloth, 33, 


3. 


A. 


With Anecdotes. 


With Anecdotes, 
Feap. cloth, 4s 6d. 
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gilt top, 31s 6d. . 

*,* Prospectuses, containing Sixteen Pages of Preface, explanatory Matter, and 
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A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of SCHOOL, COLLEGE, 
TECHNICAL, and GENERAL EDUCATIONAL WORKS, in use in Great 
Britain, arranged according to Subjects. In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


HEARTHGHOSTS. By the Author of ‘‘ Gilbert Rugge,’ 


&e. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


A DAUGHTER of HETH: a Novel. 
31s 6d, 


HERO TREVELYAN: a Novel. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


Cus of TWO. By J. Hain Friswell. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
dls 6d. 


JOSEPH andhisFRIEND. By Bayard Taylor. 
8vo, 10s 6d. 
Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE'S SOCIETY NOVEL. 
PINK and WHITE TYRANNY. 1 vol. small post 8vo, 


8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Blackmore, M.A. Third 


Edition, small post 8vo, with Frontispiece, 63. 


MY STUDY WINDOWS. By James Russs2ll Lowell, 
A.M. Fancy boards, 1s 6d; cloth limp, 2s. 


OLD TOWN FOLKS. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Double 
vol., fancy boards, 23 64; cloth limp, 3s. 
The AMMERGAU PASSION-PLAY, 1871. 
With Twenty Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


ART in the MOUNTAINS: the Story of the Passion- 


Play. By He#NRY BLACKBURN. 


The STORY of MY LIFE. By Hans Christian Andersen, 
Author of “The Improvisatore,” &c. Now first translated into English. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


The “ JOHN-HALIFAX" SERIES of GIRLS’ BOOKS. 
LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 


Life. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Small post 8vo, 
cloth extra, with Illustrations by Frilich, 4s. 


The COUSIN from INDIA. By Georgiana M. Craik. 
Iiiustrated by Frilich. Small post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 


3 vols. post 8vo, 


1 vol. post 


Uniform with “ Little Sunshine’s Holiday,’ by the Author of “ John Halifax.” 


LITTLE MEN: Life at Plumfield with Jo’s Boys. New 
Work by the Author of “ Littke Women.” 1 vol. small post 8yo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 33 6d. 


The FOREST HOUSE; and CATHERINE’S LOVERS. 


By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Crown 8yo, cloth, with Illustrations, 38 6d. 


A PARISIAN FAMILY. From the French of Madame 
GuizoT be Wirt, by the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ With Ilus- 
trations. Feap. cloth, 5s, 


The SILENT PARTNER. A New and very Original 
Story, by Miss E.S. PHELPS, the Author of “Gates Ajar.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s. 

TENT-LIFE in SIBERIA, and Adventures among the 
Koraks and other Tribes of Kamtschatka and Northern Asia.” By GEORGE 
KENNAN. Post 8vo. Second Edition, with Map, 6s. 

“ Racy, clear, full of humour and full of incident.”"—Spectator. 

HITHERTO: a Story of Yesterdays. By the Author of 
“The Gayworthys.” Second Edition, with Frontispiece. 6s. 

WE GIRLS: a Home Story. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Gayworthys.” Small post Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s 61. 


The GEORGICS of VIRGIL. Translated by R. D. Black- 


MORE, M.A., Author of “ Lorna Doone,” &. Small post Svo, cl th extra, 43 6d. 


The “LIGHT of the WORD;’’ or, Holman Hunt’s Great 
Allegerical Picture translated into Words. By the Rev. RicHakp GLOVER, 
M.A. Third Edition, revised, 18mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s 6d. 
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By the Rev. H. T. ADAMSON, B.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, about 700 pages, price 12s. 
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THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Map and [ilustrations, 163, 
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8vo0, cloth, with Map, &c., 12s. 
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